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THE WEEK. 


oo 


FATE having determined, appar- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: ently, that most events of public 
AT HOME. importance should happen on 
Friday evening—too late, that is 
to say, to be noticed in the weekly press—we are 
unable to comment upon the debate in the House 
of Commons last night regarding the Chartered 
Company. It was rendered necessary by the de- 
termination of those Liberals who take a special 
interest in the Transvaal question to elicit from 
the Colonial Secretary a clear statement of opinion 
on the subject of the telegrams published last week 
by President Kruger showing how the Jameson raid 
was arranged for. Those telegrams implicate Mr. 
Rhodes and other officials of the Chartered Company 
in Jameson’s proceedings; and they manifestly call 
for action on the part of the Ministry. Mr. Rhodes, 
who was understood to have placed his resignation 
of his directorship in the hands of his colleagues 
some time ago, telegraphed on Wednesday from 
Gwelo to his agent in London requesting that his 
resignation might “ wait,” and adding that he was 
going to fight the Matabeles. Here the matter rests 
for the present, though it cannot remain much 
longer in this position. The Transvaal Government 
in the meantime have not announced their decision 
as to the sentences on the members of the Reform 
Committee, but they have complained through Sir 
Jacobus de Wet of the suspicions movements of 
English troops on the borders of the Transvaal. 
In Matabeleland no change of importance has taken 
place during the week. 





THE debate on the second reading of the 
Education Bill has been the chief political event 
of the week. The attempt of Mr. Balfour to have 
the debate brought to a conclusion on Thursday 
night—that is to say, after two and a half days 
of discussion—failed, as it was bound to do, and it 
seems probable that it will continue during the 
greater part of next week. The attack upon the 
measure was opened by Mr. Asquith in a masterly 
speech, in which he criticised the new proposals in 
a@ spirit of uncompromising hostility. He showed 
how completely without justification was the 
attack made upon the School Boards, and signific- 
antly reminded the House that both Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour have been the avowed opponents 
of the School Board system for many years past. 
With regard to the measure itself, he contended 
that it would lead to the confusion of educational 
authorities and the lowering of the educational 





standard. The agitation in favour of the teaching 
of creeds he stigmatised as being merely a clerical 
agitation with which the parents of the children 
had no sympathy, and he warned the House that 
the passing of the measure would only prove the 
first stage in a stubborn and protracted contest. 





LATER in the evening Lord Edmund Talbot asa 
Roman Catholic, and Lord Cranborne as a militant 
Churchman, complained of the inadequacy of the 
relief given to denominational schools by the Bill— 
a complaint echoed later in the week from opposite 
sides of the House by the two representatives of the 
teachers—Mr. Yoxall and Mr. Ernest Gray; and 
Mr. Dixon, whose authority as an educationist stands 
high on other grounds, criticised severely a number 
of the details of the Bill. Mr. Yoxall, whose speech 
was interrupted by the adjournment and concluded on 
Wednesday, happily described the Bill as “a palimp- 
sest,” a statesmanlike scheme in its inception, but now 
blurred and defaced by the Denominationalists and 
rate-savers so as to be only fragmentary and almost 
unintelligible. Mr. Bryce, speaking with the authority 
of the Chairman of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, deprecated the introduction of sectarian 
strife into the higher province and the entrusting 
of large powers to inexperienced local authorities, and 
hinted in passing that the Bill would give the parish- 
ioners of an unpopular parson a new way of making 
themselves disagreeable. Lord George Hamilton de- 
fended the Bill and attacked “ political Dissenters.” 
On Thursday Sir Charles Dilke adduced the practice 
of the bulk of the English-speaking world outside 
England in favour of the undenominational system ; 
and Mr. Gray, who is a Conservative and Church- 
man as well as an ex-schoolmaster, pointed out 
emphatically some of the defects of the Bill— 
financial, educational, and religious; while Major 
Rasch, as a representative of distressed agriculture, 
avowed his intention to vote for the second read- 
ing unless the provision as to half-timers is altered— 
educationally for the worse. 





EveN the majority of the London School Board 
are in revolt against the treatment in prospect for 
that body under the Bill. The demand, to which we 
made reference last week, for separate and distinct 
treatment for London, was finally adopted at Thurs- 
day’s meeting of the Board by thirty votes to none, 
Mr. Diggle moved the resolution, Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
supported him, and the “previous question” was 
rejected by 38 votes to 8. An amendment demand- 
irg a statutory limit to the expenditure of the 
Board provoked an impatient protest from a 
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Moderate member to the effect that he would not 
ask Parliament to tie his hands, and was rejected 
by 35 to 4. The principal supporter of the Bill 
was Mr. Athelstan Riley. After this, can it be 
doubted on which side the educational opinion of 
London lies ? 





THE Irish Education Bill, introduced by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour on Tuesday evening—or rather Wednesday 
morning, for it was after midnight when he rose— 
was described by him as intended to amend the 
Irish Education Act of 1892, so as to admit of the 
more general enforcement of compulsory education 
in Ireland. The compulsory clauses are now 
enforced in only 43 towns out of 118; the principal 
reason being that the municipal authorities object to 
the exclusion of the Christian Brothers’ schools from 
all Government assistance. These schools are 
voluntarily excluded, for they are openly, not to say 
defiantly, denominational ; and they have not, accord- 
ing to Mr. Balfour, complained of their exclusion, 
but themunicipalities have complained forthem. The 
Government now propose to assimilate them to the 
class of “certified schools” in England; to inspect 
them, not as in England by the ordinary inspectors, 
but by special officers appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant; and to grant them assistance in the 
shape of a registration fee of 10s. per child. Thus 
the local authorities can send children to them with 
a clear conscience. It is a very large concession to 
denominationalism, but it must be remembered that 
the schools have a high reputation for efficiency— 
unlike the mass of English denominational schools, 
we fear—and that while we legislate for Ireland at 
Westminster we must do so according to Irish ideas. 
But how much better it would be if Ireland were 
allowed to carry out her own ideas in her own 
way! 





THE curious negligence that enabled the Sunday 
Closing Bill to be advanced a stage on Wednesday 
afternoon in the House of Commons is an instructive 
example of the management of business by the 
Government. The Education debate was adjourned 
a few minutes earlier than was necessary; the 
Sunday Closing Bill was the next order, and the 
member in charge of it, Mr. C. H. Wilson, promptly 
moved the second reading without the formality of 
a speech. No representative of the Trade or the 
Government—though we can hardly imagine the 
latter assenting to it—rose to talk it out, and the 
second reading was carried by a majority of eight 
—113 to 105. The victory is a barren one, but it 
indicates that it will be well for the minority to 
watch for every opportunity—say, in Committee on 
the Education Bill. 





THE assassination of the Shah last 

ABROAD. Friday week by a fanatic follower 

of El Bab—the Mohammedan re- 

former whose tenets Nasr-ed-Din’s predecessor heard 
with attention, but whose adherents Nasr-ed-Din 
himself at the commencement of his reign subjected 
to a savage persecution, with the usual Oriental 
accompaniments—came as a severe shock to the 
diplomatic world. Happily, the immediate danger 
of civil war in Persia—in which European Powers 
would have been compelled to take sides—has been 
averted by the prompt succession of the appointed 
heir—Mozaffer-ed-Din, second son of the late monarch 
—and the equally prompt submission of his elder 
and younger brothers, the latter the Commander-in- 
Chief. Still, there have been ominous warnings in 
the leading organs of Lord Salisbury’s Ministry— 
notably the Times—as to the steps that may be 
rendered necessary on our part to meet some of the 
consequences of that consummation of Russian pre- 
dominance in Persia which has so long been accepted 
as inevitable. The Temps, of course, has hastened 














Particctars of the Midland Railway Company's Whitsuntide Excursio. 
arrangements wi!l appear in our advertisement columns next week, 





to protest, and so another area of friction is opened 
up not only between England and Russia but 
between England and France. 





THE news as to the Matabele revolt this week 
bears out the opinion expressed in our last issue as 
to the course of the war. Bulawayo, according to 
Earl Grey, is as safe as London, and the Matabele 
would retire even north of the Zambesi if they did 
not fear that they would then be in worse case than 
they are now. On the other hand, they are still appar- 
ently threatening Gwelo, and have thus suspended 
for the moment the question of Mr. Rhodes’s with- 
drawal from the Chartered Company. But the 
distress among the native population generally is 
very severe—as is shown by Khama’s telegram, 
fully endorsed by the Times correspondent—and it 
is quite time that some measures should be taken 
for affording relief. 





THIs isa year of Exhibitions—only, in conformity 
with the tendencies of Europe at present, they are 
National rather than International. Geneva is re- 
joicing in one, Berlin in another; while the great 
Hungarian Millenary Exhibition at Buda-Pesth was 
opened on Saturday by the Emperor and Empress 
of Austria in their character as King and Queen of 
Hungary. That country, which has been aptly 
compared, as regards its present condition, to the 
Western States of America, is rapidly passing 
from a purely agricultural to an industrial organ- 
isation, and the Exhibition seems likely to give 
striking proofs of its varied resources and of 
its success in turning them to account. Unfor- 
tunately the political and racial differences which 
the King hoped were laid aside for the time broke 
out afresh on the opening day. The subject races 
—Slovaks, Servians, Roumanians of Transylvania— 
issued a manifesto protesting against Magyar 
tyranny ; a meeting of students belonging to these 
races had to be prohibited at Vienna; and a Servian 
flag having been prominently displayed in the open- 
ing celebration, disturbances occurred at Belgrade, 
and a Hungarian flag was publicly burnt. Such are the 
racial amenities of Eastern Europe. But one wonders 
how these races will get on in a Balkan confedera- 
tion, supposing that when Hungary has been finally 
driven into secession from her now Ultramontane 
and reactionary partner, she attempts, as some 
— have prophesied, to assume the hegemony 

t. 





Masor LoTHAIRE'sS acquittal for the murder of 
Mr. Stokes is equivalent, according to the Temps, 
to a verdict of “not guilty, but don’t do it again.” 
The particulars given by the Indépendance Belge 
suggest the methods of Oriental rather than 
of Occidental jurisprudence. The defence, which 
appears to have converted the Public Prosecutor, 
was that Stokes was notoriously a dangerous 
person, a sort of franc-tireur or brigand; that 
Major Lothaire had proofs of his complicity with 
Kibonghe, the Arab chief, who was in revolt; that 
the trial may have been irregular in form, and that 
the prisoner was illegally denied the right of appeal 
—though, as the superior court would have taken 
the same view of his guilt, it was argued that no 
substantial injustice was done by the refusal; and 
that the offence of Major Lothaire was reducible to 
“homicide by imprudence,” and comparable with 
the execution of Gordon by Governor Eyre in 
Jamaica. The British Government, it is added, has 
the right of appeal to a superior Court in Brussels. 
When the report of our Consul arrives, we hope the 
right may be exercised ; meanwhile we should like 
to know whether the Government of the Congo State 
intends to give Major Lothaire other chances in 
the future of committiog another “ homicide by 
imprudence.” 
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WE hope the French Moderates are satisfied with 
the result of their devotion to the text of the Con- 
stitution. M. Bourgeois, who has shown himself the 
ablest of French Parliamentary hands, is at the head 
of a Constitutional Revision League ; the Socialists, 
of course, are actively promoting its cause, and 
M. Jaurés has announced that the revised Constitu- 
tion must contain guarantees of a minimum wage, 
of the rights of trade unions, and of the re- 
presentation of the workmen on the management 
of all public companies—one wonders that he did 
not add “the right to labour” to the list. The 
Socialist papers are sure that extensive arrests 
are in prospect, and that M. Barthou (a disciple 
of M. Constans) has a number of warrants made 
and signed in blank, to be used at his discretion. 
A violent campaign has been opened against the 
President, and France is on the eve, to all appear- 
ance, of a fresh agitation and fresh dangers. The 
supremacy of the Chamber might have been allowed 
to grow up quietly and naturally by one of those 
understandings which, in less severely logical 
countries, supplement the text of the Constitution. 
Instead of this, the Moderates have preferred to 
face an active agitation. M. Blowitz meanwhile has 
been explaining that Ministries are not in Society, 
and have not been so since Gambetta’s time. Un- 
fortunately Society is not yet Republican—indeed, 
just now it is less Republican than it has been since 
the Ultramontanes rallied to the Republic. 





THe Italian Minister of Finance has made an 
amended Budget statement in substitution for that 
of his predecessor last autumn. The details as 
transmitted by telegraph are difficult to follow or 
verify ; but, as a whole, it is apparently of a most 
optimistic kind. The new 4} per cent. loan of 140 
million francs was subscribed for twenty-two times 
over. No serious deficit in the Budget is appre- 
hended, and no measures to meet it need be taken 
till November next, when there will be plenty of 
alternatives to choose from—a view which contrasts 
strikingly with that of previous Finance Ministers 
for the last five years. The relief of Adigrat, how- 
ever, suggests that it may now be possible to terminate 
the Abyssinian war with something like dignity. 
Three Green Books have been issued, which 
apparently—we are compelled, however, to draw 
our information from sources more or less hostile 
to Signor Crispi—redound to the discredit of the 
late Ministry. In the first place, the documents 
on the war issued by that Ministry seem to 
have been a very garbled and imperfect series; 
secondly, during the early part of last year none of 
the Ministry except Signor Sonnino, who objected to 
the despatch of more troops, seem to have known 
clearly what they wanted to do in Abyssinia, and 
when General Baratieri asked for more supplies, he 
was reminded by Signor Crispi that “‘ Napoleon used 
to live on the money of those whom he conquered” ; 
and, finally, the negotiations for peace, for beginning 
which the Rudini Ministry have been bitterly at- 
tacked, were actually begun under Signor Crispi. 





THE cause of Proportional Representation has 
unexpectedly come within a very little of victory 
in one of the most democratic and radical of the 
Swiss cantons. Last Sunday a popular vote was 
taken in the canton of Berne on an initiative 
proposing the introduction of that system for the 
election of members of both Houses of the cantonal 
legislature, and for the election of members of the 
Upper House directly by the people. The Radicals 
and Socialists strongly opposed the scheme, and it 
naturally conflicted with the prejudices against 
novelty customary in a rural electorate. Yet it was 
only defeated by a majority of about 3,000 in a total 
poll of rather more than 60,000; it obtained a 
majority in Berne and Bienne, and was practicaliy 
defeated only by the voters of the Bernese Oberland. 





The fact is the well-to-do classes in Switzerland, as 
in Belgium and Sweden, are very much afraid of 
unbridled democracy, and are ready, like the corre- 
sponding classes in the Greek cities in the time of 
Aristotle, to catch at any device for breaking the 
force of majority-rule. One is irresistibly reminded 
of the “ oligarchic devices ” enumerated in Aristotle's 
Politics. It is a pity proportional representation 
was not invented then; but it must be said that the 
application of the system most in favour on the 
Continent would probably have been beyond the 
mathematical knowledge of the time. 





“ ADVENTURES IN CRITICISM” is 
LITERATURE, exc. the title chosen by Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, better known to our 
readers as “Q,” for the attractive little volume 
(published by Cassell & Company) in which he has 
reprinted ‘some three dozen Causeries which have 
already appeared in the volumes of THE SPEAKER. 
Modesty forbids THE SPEAKER, as a collective or 
abstract entity, from saying anything more in 
praise of them; but we may note that they lose 
nothing by reproduction in a handier form than our 
own half-yearly volumes provide. 





“THe LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL 
HoLMes,” published today by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co., must arouse a good deal of curi- 
osity and interest, especially when it is remem- 
bered how late in life, comparatively speaking, 
the subject of it did his chief work in liter- 
ature, and how little the world generally knows 
of his earlier period of activity.—Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier are to commemorate John Knox 
in their “‘ Famous Scots Series” by a work by Mr. A. 
Taylor Innes.—The S.P.C.K. announce a new library 
edition of Professor G. C. Warr’s “Greek Epic,” 
which it is hoped will encourage boys (and girls ?) to 
pursue their study of the subject after leaving school. 
—And, to descend to lighter literature, Mr. Fisher 
Unwin promises a volume of connected short Irish 
sketches—* Paddy’s Woman, and Other Stories "—by 
Mr. Humphry James, who contributed an attractive 
specimen to the first number of the Savoy; while 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus announce two works by 
Rh. L. Stevenson, “ Weir of Hermiston,” which has 
been running its too brief course as a serial in 
Cosmopolis; and “Songs of Travel.” They also 
promise a volume of “Tales of our Coast,” by S. R. 
Crockett, Harold Frederic, “Q,” and others, and a 
sporting work by the well-known trainer, Mr. John 
Porter, entitled “‘ Kingsclere,” which will give much 
information—sociological and otherwise—on racing 
matters.—Finally, we may note a sumptuous and 
elaborate work of considerable interest to architects 
and the theatrical world, “Modern Opera Houses 
and Theatres,” by Messrs. E. O. Sachs and A. E. A. 
Woodrow, containing altogether some 220 plates 
and 500 diagrams, and dealing with the construction 
of a number of important playhouses, and other 
kindred subjects. 





At the pleasant dinner of the Printsellers’ Asso- 
ciation on Thursday, the President, Mr. G. W. Agnew, 
drew attention to the fact that the engravers, as 
engravers, are no longer represented among the 
members of the Royal Academy. With the absence 
of a representative seemed to be coupled an unsatis- 
factory choice of works for the exhibition, and the 
worst of positions for the works when chosen. As 
was pointed out, a good engraving unquestionably 
appeals to more people than elevations of buildings 
do, and it is equally certain that engraving in its 
various branches is the best form in which pure art 
can be given at a moderate price to the people. We 
should deeply regret to find that discouragement 











May 12.—Patti Concert, Royal Albert Hall. Artistes: Madame Patti, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Miss Ada Crossley, and others. First appearance of Madame Patti 





this season, 
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had taken hold of this beautiful art through the 
forgetfulness by the Academy of its-claims; and we 
trust that at the next May banquet the President 
may be able to report its due recognition. 


Herr Hersrich GEFrckeN had 
once upon a time been “the great 
soul in a small state,” to use 
Plato's phrase—though, unlike the character de- 
scribed by Plato, he had not disdained the service 
of his native Hamburg, but had occupied a dis- 
tinguished post in her diplomatic service. After her 
virtual absorption, he had become a Professor and a 
publicist, had written, infer alia, an important work 
on Church and State, had devoted much attention 
to the study of European politics, and had twice 
been arraigned as a political offender against his 
Sovereign, the son of his personal friend. His 
trial on the second charge was impending at 
the time of his death. He had been a valued 
contributor to THe SPEAKER.—Cardinal Galimberti 
was a distinguished diplomatist, who had formerly 
been Papal Nuncio at Vienna, and is reported to 
have been the candidate favoured by the Triple 
Alliance for the succession to the Papacy. We 
have, however, given some reasons for believing 
that the late Italian Government was inclined 
to favour some one not of Italian birth.—Mr. Henry 
Barnett may be remembered as Conservative member 
for Woodstock in the days when the present 
Warden of Merton used to contest that con- 
stituency as a philosophical Radical.—Mr. Alfred W. 
Hunt, sometime Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxferd, and a Newdigate prizeman, had turned to 
painting under the inspiration of Ruskin and of 
Turner, and had proved himself an artist of rare 
delicacy and subtlety, whose works, however, had 
hardly met the wide appreciation they deserved.— 
Colonel J. T. North had been a familiar figure in the 
world of finance and of sport, a liberal and kindly, if 
occasionally eccentric and over-conspicuous, million- 
aire, and a shining light of the most modern Toryism. 
—To the assassination of the Shah of Persia—who, 
as despots go, was not an exceptionally bad one— 
we make some reference elsewhere. 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER.,. 





HE caricaturists have been even more felicitous 

than usual this week in hitting upon the 
central truth of the political situation. Both Sir 
John Tenniel and Mr. Gould have represented 
Mr. Chamberlain engaged in a trial of skill with 
President Kruger and retiring discomfited from the 
struggle. It is true that Mr. Gould, more merciful 
than Sir John Tenniel, makes “the cards’ the cause 
of the Colonial Secretary’s defeat; and it is only 
fair to admit that he is justified in doing so. No 
one can deny that in the trial of skill, diplomatic 
adroitness and finesse in which Mr. Chamberlain and 
the President of the Transvaal have been engaged 
ever since last Christmas, the luck has been upon 
the side of the Boer rather than the British states- 
men. “It is impossible to play against such cards,” 
says the Colonial Secretary in Mr. Gould’s design, 
and really there seems to be no end to the first- 
class cards held by his redoubtable antagonist. 
But whatever may be the importance to be 
attributed to this fact, it remains indisputably 
true that from the first Mr. Chamberlain has been 
worsted in his encounters with President Kruger, 
and that for his discomfiture he is himself largely 
responsible. The personal struggle between the two 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benelit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
waich are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








men is, however, a matter of comparatively small 
importance. That which really matters is the 
necessity for the people of this country being brought 
to a right conclusion with regard to the Boers and 
their present relations with ourselves. We deal else- 
where with the special case of the Chartered Com- 
pany—a case that demands at once the earnest and 
the dispassionate attention of all Englishmen. But 
outside that particular aspect of the matter is 
another of still greater importance. There are 
millions of people in these islands who are not 
shareholders in the Chartered Company, and who 
cannot be held either directly or indirectly responsi- 
ble for the doings of that body or its directors. 
It is the attitude of these people—the great mass of 
the nation—towards the Transvaal and its Govern- 
ment that really matters, more than anything else 
does, in the present crisis. 

That President Kruger is not altogether a 
popular person in England is not to be denied. 
Even those who do the fullest justice to his great 
capacity, his fine instinct for diplomacy, and his 
genuine, though at times rather churlish, magna- 
nimity, seem to be unable to regard him as being a 
man after their own hearts. Among the friends 
of the Chartered Company, and especially among 
their organs in the press, there manifestly exists 
the strongest desire to create a prejudice in the 
public mind against him. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the English people will be able to do 
justice to a very remarkable man, and to recognise 
him as being what he really is—a sagacious states- 
man and true patriot, whose feeling towards this 
country is not necessarily one of animosity. That he 
has done many things which jar upon our suscepti- 
bilities is not to be denied; but those who try to make 
us believe that his suspicions with regard to the 
intentions of the British Government, and his mani- 
fest indisposition to accept the word of English 
administrators as conclusive, are not merely ridicu- 
lous in themselves, but are proofs of moral perversity 
on his part, are clearly treating him with grave injus- 
tice. We can fully understand the annoyance of 
Sir Hercules Robinson at Mr. Kruger’s unwillingness 
to accept the explanations and assurances which 
have been given with regard to the concentration 
of troops at Mafeking. But when this incident is 
treated as a matter of the first importance, and we 
are asked to believe that it is hopeless to attempt to 
arrive at a cordial understanding with a person 
who behaves in this way, we ought in fairness to 
remember the whole of the facts. Mr. Kruger,though 
undoubtedly a great man, is by no means free from 
the special characteristics of his race. He is a 
Boer, and ever since we first had to do with 
the Boers in South Africa we have had reason 
to know that they are cursed by an extreme ten- 
dency to regard every outsider with suspicion. Mr. 
Kruger is probably more free from this diposition 
than most of his fellow-countrymen, but he has 
certainly not got rid of it altogether. Moreover, 
being a Boer, and absolutely ignorant of the social 
niceties which govern the relations of cultivated 
men in the great world of Europe, when he thinks 
or suspects anything he is apt to give rather blunt 
expression to his sentiments. Invariably courteous 
in his diplomatic language, he still says things at 
times which, if they were to be said by a European 
ambassador or statesman, would seem to be inten- 
tionally rude and provocative. It would be well to 
bear these facts in mind if we are to judge justly 
the messages he has recently sent to Sir Hercules 
Robinson. There is nothing in those messages 
which ought either to wound our self-esteem or to 
lessen our respect for the President of the Trans- 
vaal, 
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The one great question by which our judgment 
of Mr. Kruger ought to be decided may be stated 
in a sentence: is he a man in whose honesty and 
straightforwardness we may trust? If he is, then 
we may easily forgive those minor idiosyncrasies of 
character and conduct which the advocates of the 
Chartered Company in this country are using in 
order to create prejudice against him. Now, it 
seems to us that all the facts favour an affirma- 
tive answer to the question we have stated. Putting 
aside for the moment the subject of the grievances 
of the Uitlanders, with regard to which it has 
always hitherto been understood that Mr. Kruger 
was prepared to act more favourably than the 
majority of his fellow-countrymen, we do not 
find a single act of his since the present 
troubles began that casts suspicion upon his good 
faith. His astuteness in diplomacy is certainly not 
to be imputed to him as a crime, nor can we charge 
him with duplicity because he has played the strong 
cards he held so admirably. He at least is not 
answerable for Mr. Chencherinins blundering in the 
field of the new diplomacy. From the day when 
Dr. Jameson crossed the frontier, no single fact 
has been brought to light which can be cited as 
proving that Mr. Kruger has been other than abso- 
lutely straightforward and consistent both in word 
and in deed, From the first he let us see that he 
took a very grave view of Dr. Jameson’s conspiracy, 
and he stated his opinion in plain and downright 
language. Nor did he at any moment conceal lis 
belief that behind Dr. Jameson were men of much 
greater importance, and that he had to face a 
conspiracy which might at any moment receive 
the support of the Imperial power of Great 
Britain. 

Unhappily for us, we now know that these con- 
victions at least were not unfounded. It has been 
made clear that there were others behind Dr. 
Jameson, and that if the Transvaal Government 
had chosen to push its undoubted rights to the 
extreme point, it might very easily have established 
a casus belli against this country. But from first to 
last Mr. Kruger has shown that he wished for nothing 
less than for war. Even in the moment of greatest 
exasperation he behaved with a magnanimity which 
everybody was compelled to acknowledge, and he 
has maintained that magnanimity of action down 
to the present moment. Once or twice, it is true, 
his agents have used foolish and provoking lan- 
guage; but what has been the provocation on 
their side compared to that which they have 
received from u3? If we were to judge merely 
by the language of the organs of the Chartered 
Company we should be driven to the conclusion that 
Mr. Kruger was engaged in prosecuting the most 
iniquitous designs against the honour and interests 
of Great Britain. Is it surprising that there should 
have been some slight retaliation on the part of the 
Boers against those who have thus calumniated their 
President? But where is the slightest proof to be 
found that Mr. Kruger is not a man with whom we 
can negotiate with perfect confidence and with a 
complete reliance upon his good faith and amicable 
intentions? Until such proof is forthcoming, 
we trust that Mr. Chamberlain, regardless of the 
fact that he has met with his match in the Boer 
President, will continue to maintain that policy of 
honourable conciliatioa by which alone we can hope 
to arrive at the satisfactory adjustment of the 
questions at issue in the Transvaal. Those who ask 
us to treat Mr. Kruger as though he were the semi- 
savage chief of a barbarous people are not only 
doing the gravest possible injustice to the President 
of the Transvaal, but the worst possible service to 
their own country, 











THE EDUCATIONAL DEBATE, 





HE progress of the Educational Debate is, 
what it ought to be, instructive. There has 
probably never been in the history of Parliament a 
more remarkable contrast than the two opening 
speeches afforded. Sir John Gorst at his best would 
be a long way behind Mr. Asquith at his worst. 
But with Sir John at his worst and Mr. Asquith at 
his best the thing becomes a farce. Intelligent 
speculators have exercised their minds over the 
question whether the Vice-President was in earnest, 
and we have been reminded that when Sir John 
Gorst, as Under-Secretary of State for India, had to 
defend the policy of his chief at Manipur, he gave 
Lord Cross unflinchingly away. Upon that occasion 
Sir John sparkled, and whatever might be thought 
about the taste of his speech, the humour of it was 
undeniable. Then, as now, Sir John had a griev- 
ance. He was not a law officer then. He is not a 
Cabinet Minister now. But this time there was no 
humour, unless, indeed, it be considered humorous 
to make a series of statements which are obviously 
at variance with the facts. Sir John Gorst assumed 
that the Education Bill is not a controversial 
measure, and that both parties are agreed upon its 
leading provisions. The impression he conveyed to 
the House and to the public was that he did not like 
the Bill, and that if he did not dislike it less than 
he liked office, he would have resigned rather than 
bring it in. Into a debate so inauspiciously begun 
Mr. Asquith’s indictment of the Bill came with the 
force of a sledge-hammer. It has been called his 
best speech. We should ourselves be inclined to 
prefer the one he made upon the second reading of 
the Welsh Church Bill last year, if only because the 
task was more difficult. For really to demolish this 
Bill is almost as easy as to cross-examine the late 
Mr. Macdonald. Nevertheless it was important that 
the duty should be discharged thoroughly from the 
outset, and thoroughly did Mr. Asquith discharge it. 
His speech was a long one; but not a word was wasted, 
nota word misplaced. It wasmorelike a legal judgment 
than a party speech, though here and there an epi- 
grammatic phrase showed that the function of the 
critic had not quenched the spirit of the Liberal. 
Mr. Chamberlain is the only member of the Govern- 
ment intellectually capable of replying to Mr. 
Asquith, and Mr. Chamberlain lies under the still 
more serious obligation of answering himself. Mr. 
Asquith showed that the Bill was not wanted; that 
it was not just; that its finance was extravagant; 
that its principles were unsound; that it struck at 
the roots of a thoroughly efficient system; that it 
would hinder instead of promoting education, and 
foster instead of mitigating sectarian strife. 

On behalf of this monstrous Bill, some invoke the 
authority of the late Mr. Forster, and others the 
name of the Birmingham League. Mr. Forster and 
the League were at daggers drawn. The League 
stood out for secular education, and the Cowper- 
Temple clause was the result of the dispute. Mr. 
Trevelyan left Mr. Gladstone’s Government because 
he was on the side of the League. Whey is Sir ~ 
George Trevelyan no¥? There is no more zealous 
opponent of the Bill. A great deal of nonsense has 
been talked about Mr. Forster’s intentions, It is 
true that Mr. Forster did not attempt to extinguish 
the Voluntary schools, which then had some title to 
the name. He declared that he could not do it if he 
would, and that he would not if he could. But it 
never entered his head, nor the heads of Mr. 
Goschen and Lord Hartington, his colleagues, that 
the schools of the Church of England were to be 
specially protected against competition. They were 
to take their chance. If they could stand their 
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ground and provide for the secular instruction of 
the children, well and good. If not, there must, of 
course, be Board schools, which must inevitably 
compete with them and might eventually supersede 
them. That was the Education Act of 1870, It 
was rot Liberal or Radical enough for Mr. Chamber- 
lain. But it bas worked we!l for twenty-six years, 
and now a Government to which Mr. Chamberlain 
belongs is mutilating it on behalf of the most bigoted 
section in the Church of England. One thing the 
Act of 1870 did, and that was to insist that no 
Voluntary school should get more from the S'ate 
than it found foritself. That salutary provision was 
repealed in 1576 by Lord Sandon’s Act, which 
enabled the schools to get more than they con- 
tributed, if it were not also more than seventeen-and- 
eixpence a child. Lord Sandon’s Act was vigor- 
ously opposed by the Liberal party, of which 
Lord Hartington was the leader in the House of 
Commons, and by no one more sturdily than Mr. 
Forster, who, if he had shared Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views, would have been leader himself. Now Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire are joining 
the Tories to sweep away the poor restriction which, 
since 1876, has prevented a sectarian school from 
subsisting entirely at the public expense. No wonder 
that Sir William Hart-Dyke should support the Bill. 
When he was Vice-President, Church schools were 
allowed to violate the law with absolute impunity. 
But that Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke should be 
responsible for such a reactionary measure is ex- 
tremely injurious to their reputation as public men. 

Mr. Bryce’s speech on Wednesday was pitched in 
alowerkey. But it was not the less effective for its 
deadly moderation. Perhaps the drollest incident of 
the debate, so far as it has gone, was Lord George 
Hamilton’s complaint that Mr. Asquith had not got 
up the subject. The House of Commons has not for 
a long time heard anything funnier. Hoe Ithacus 
velit, et magno mercentur Atride. Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain would give a good deal to believe 
that Lord George’s absurd statement was true. It 
is just as well that there should be no mis- 
apprehension in the mind of the Government. 
They are at the beginning of a very long 
struggle. Without any reasonable cause they have 
wantonly disturbed a wise and judicious settlement 
which had secured, for more than a quarter of a 
century, peace and growth in the elementary school. 
They have done so in a Bill which every Noncon- 
formist Church in the country regards as a direct 
insult, and which strains almost to the point of 
breaking the allegiance of old friends of education 
like Mr. George Dixon. If Mr. Chamberlain were 
in opposition he would have aszailed such a measure 
with ability as great as Mr. Asquith’s, and with a 
bitterness all his own. He would have spoken, as 
Mr. Asquith speaks, for those political Noncon- 
formists who come between the wind and Lord George 
Hamilton’s nobility. But he would have spoken, as 
Mr. Asquith speaks, for far more. The last election 
for the London School Board revealed the fact that 
there are thousands of Churchmen, and no incon- 
siderable number of Conservatives, who are perfectly 
satisfied with the Board schools and with the 
religious teaching imparted in them. These men 
will join the Nonconformists and Radicals in a 
resistance to this Bill, which will not stop with the 
second reading, nor with the stage of Committee, 
and will not be limited to the House of Commons 
at all. “If Church rates were reimposed,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain, after his Radical days were 
over, “I should refuse to pay them.” This 
Bill does in substance reimpose a Church rate, 
and already men of the highest character are 
declaring that they will not pay it. Sir John Gorst 











believes—or, at all events, says—that the miserable 
compound of bigotry and ineptitude known as 
Gace’s Catechism may be tanght in Board schools. 
Such a statement is a practical invitation to teach 
it in the schools of the Church, where, no doubt, it 
is legal; and so Dissenters are to pay an additional 
sum for the support of the doctrine that Dissent is a 
sin against God, and ought to be a crime against 
the State. Next year Ministers may find themselves 
under the pleasing necessity of introducing a 
Coercion Bill for England. What will their majority 
be worth then ? 

Not a single member of the Government spoke 
on Thursday. The most important speeches delivered 
that evening, before the debate was adjourned till 
Monday, were Sir Charles Dilke’s and Mr. Gray’s. 
Sir Charles Dilke completed Mr. Asquith’s destruc- 
tive criticism, and Mr. Gray, a Conservative school- 
master, while declaring his intention to vote for the 
Bill, condemned some of its principal clauses. 








THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 
Whe as we do, before the discussion in 





the House of Commons on the Colonial 
Office Vote, it is impossible to do more than indicate 
the general principles which ought to regulate 
Imperial policy in what is unquestionably a grave 
crisis. There is happily, however, little reason to 
doubt that Mr. Chamberlain is fully conscious of its 
gravity, and he knows from the statement of Sir 
William Harcourt at the National Liberal Club, 
that if he determines to vindicate the national 
honour he will have the support of the whole 
Opposition, as well as that of almost all the 
responsible and thinking men in his own party. 
Mr. Dicey’s rather bysterical letter has found 
some countenance from the Times, but it is 
really entirely beside the point. Nobody proposes 
to condemn anybody unheard. Astrong primd facie 
case has been made by the Government of Pretoria 
against the men mainly responsible for the 
government of a British province much larger 
than British India was in the days of Warren 
Hastings. It was already clear that the Adminis- 
trator and the armed forces of that province had 
made an incursicn into the territories of the South 
African Republic. So far as Dr. Jameson and his 
efficers are concerned the facts are not really in 
dispute. The cipher telegrams carry the affair two 
points further. They first contain evidence—very 
strong against Dr. Rutherford Harris, the secretary 
to the Chartered Company, and weighty, though not 
quite so strong, against Mr. Rhodes, the managing 
director in South Africa, and Mr. Beit, the wealthiest 
of theotherdirectors—of complicity with Dr. Jameson. 
It is for the Law Officers of the Crown to consider 
whether the evidence is such as to justify a charge 
against those three persons of conspiracy to break 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, and we should be sur- 
prised if, in the case of Dr. Harris at least, they 
should come to the conclusion that the evidence is 
insufficient. If the evidence is sufficient, Mr. 
Rhodes, Mr. Beit, and Dr. Harris must stand their 
trial as Dr. Jameson has to do, for English law is 
no respecter of persons. Past services to the State 
may be taken into account by the judge who passes 
sentence in the event of a conviction, but they must 
not weigh with the law officers, whose business it is 
to prosecute any man, however great, who has broken 
the law. 

But this is not all. The telegrams tend to show, 
if they do not conclusively prove, that the principal 
officers of the Chartered Company in South Africa 
were active supporters in, if they were not tke actual 
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instigators of, the abortive revolution in Johannes- 
burg. Whether they were or were not is a political 
and not a legal question. There is no law to prevent 
British subjects from plotting to overthrow the 
Government of a foreign State, nor is it desirable 
that there should be such a law. Most of the 
revolutionary movements of modern times have had 
their friends on English soil, and it is impossible to 
make criminal in the case of a Republic what 
we consider praiseworthy in the case of a 
monarchical tyranny. Even if the object is not 
so much zeal for liberty as lust for gain, sym- 
pathy with revolutionists is not, and ought not 
to be, a crime. The plot only becomes criminal 
when it goes so far as to become a conspiracy to 
break the Foreign Enlistment Act. But, without 
being criminal, and even if it cannot be proved in 
the criminal courts that Dr. Jameson’s act was a 
crime, and that Mr. Rhodes had a criminal com- 
plicity in it, the fact that Mr. Rhodes plotted to 
overthrow the Government of a neighbouring and 
friendly State—if it be proved to be a fact—raises 
political questions of the greatest magnitude. 
Having regard to the racial questions which arise in 
South Africa, we must institute in some form or 
another an inquiry as to whether Mr. Rhodes was 
really guilty of the political, as distinct from the 
criminal, offence. The natural place for such an 
inquiry is before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, which could report with weight, not 
merely as to the facts of guilt but as to the future 
policy which had best be adopted. Such an inquiry, 
it is necessary to repeat, must be quite distinct from 
any prosecution which the law officers of the Crown 
may think fit to institute. 

Nor is the question which would be raised wholly 
or mainly a personal question. If the Adminis- 
trator, the Managing-Director, the Secretary, and 
the chief financial director of the Company all 
plotted together to “jump the Rand,” the Com- 
pany cannot expect to go scatheless. The idea 
that the Company can drop Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Beit, and yet go on as if nothing had happened, is 
scarcely a plausible one. Whether or not Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr, Beit are directors, they must con- 
tinue to practically control the Company. Jonah 
may be thrown overboard, but will come to shore in 
the whale’s belly. Even if they were really sacri- 
ficed, the Dutch in South Africa would never believe 
they had been sacrificed, and the restoration of 
Dutch confidence in our integrity must be a prime 
object of policy. What is more, the Company’s 
hope of financial success is bound up with Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit. Lord Grey and the Duke of 
Abercorn might be able to govern a territory with 
credit and economy; but government is not a profit- 
able business in any country, and least of all ina 
huge tropical country which has no railways and 
which has been devastated by rinderpest. The hope of 
profits is bound up with gold. The mere discovery 
of gold would not be enough. Neither Victoria 
nor California found it possible to lay by huge 
surpluses out of royalties or claim-rents. The 
Transvaal contains the richest goldfield the world 
has ever seen, the Government is a cheap and rudi- 
mentary Government, and there are complaints of 
the severity of taxation, but the surplus of the South 
African Republic would pay but a poor dividend on 
Chartered shares at their present prices. Mr. 
Rhodes believed that he would get a return for 
Chartered shareholders by exacting a part of the 
vendors’ scrip of the companies formed to work the 
mines in Rhodesia. We do not know whether he 
would have succeeded, but his prospects of success 
depended largely on the personal factor—the immense 
financial strength and prestige which he and his 





Kimberley colleagues could throw into the Stock 
Exchange side of the venture. Remove Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Beit, and with them the Stock Exchange 
ability goes, and with it the prospect of dividends. 

Thus it would seem to us that if the political 
charges against Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit are 
proved, the Company as a Government must go with 
them. It may remain as a commercial corporation, 
or its rights may be bought out. In the first event, 
it must pay a fixed sum or a fixed proportion of its 
profits towards the cost of government, whether under 
the Colonial Office or under Cape Colony, or under a 
future South African Dominion. If the secondalterna- 
tive were adopted, an equitable sum would have to be 
arrived at which would have to be paid by the Home 
Government, and perhaps to be some day recovered 
from the territory. Atthe present price of Consols 
and of Chartered shares respectively this would 
represent an increased Imperial charge of about 
£180,000 a year. It is possible that the mining rights 
transferred by the Company would prove a valuable 
set-off against this sum, but the difficulty which the 
Imperial Government would have in turning those 
rights to account would necessarily be great. On 
the other hand, the difficulty of securing an honest 
Government at moderate expense, either under 
Imperial or Colonial management, in a country in 
which a great company owned such enormous 
rights as would be left to the British South Africa 
Company is self-evident. Ultimately, as we have 
pointed out time after time, the government mu.t 
go to the people of Rhodesia and to the Africanders 
of the Cape, from whom most of them have sprung, 
and it is essential that representative Dutchmen of 
South Africa should be consulted before the bargain 
is struck. Out of evil good may sometimes come ; 
what if, out of the Jameson raid, there should come 
a South African Dominion ? 








THE DECADENCE OF AN EMPIRE. 





HE assassination of the Shah of Persia last 
Friday afternoon seemed for a short time 
likely to initiate one more of the curious phases of 
transformation now in progress in “the unchanging 
East.” There is nothing new either in the assassina- 
tion of an Eastern monarch suspected of Western 
ideas, nor, unhappily, in famine caused by mis- 
management of the currency and general mis- 
government. But the assassination is not the 
result of a Palace intrigue but of fanatical revenge 
—the anarchist outcome of a society credibly 
reported as in revolt against the formalism, the vice, 
the degradation of woman sanctioned by the practice 
or the doctrine of the Mohammedan faith. If this 
deed is anything more than a mere isolated product 
of Oriental anarchism or Nihilism, we may expect the 
sort of element for the future in Persian politics 
that now threatens the peace of Yildiz Kiosk. The 
Sultan’s fears are not unjustified. He too, in the 
delightful periphrase in which the event was 
reported by a Constantinople paper in fear of the 
censorship, may “ feel unwell and die suddenly.” 
For the moment, however, the apprehension has 
been rather of a conflict of a more familiar Oriental 
type. Zil-es-Sultan, the eldest son of the late Shah 
Nasr-ed-Din, whose mother is not of royal race, and 
who is, therefore, disqualified for the succession, has 
been suspected of aiming at the sovereignty, and has 
been living at Ispahan more or less in disgrace. 
The second brother and recognised heir, Mozaffer-ed- 
Din, hitherto Governor of Azerbijan—in the past the 
most warlike province—is supposed to be more or 
less under Russian influence and to control the 
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north of Persia. Zil-es-Sultan is supposed to have 
a large following in the south, and to favour English 
influence. The third brother is commander-in- 
chief. Here are, conceivably, all the materials for 
dangerous friction. Russian agents might support 
Mozaffer ; emissaries of the forward party in India 
would then more or less openly counsel Zil-es-Sultan, 
and very openly advocate our supporting him; and 
the third brother might hold the balance, or compli- 
cate matters by setting up for himself; and so a 
state of things would arise which could only be 
terminated by an Anglo-Russian agreement, which 
our Russophobes would never think satisfactory, or 
by an Anglo-Russian war, which would involve our 
Indian Empire, and probably all Europe as well. 

The situation, it is true, gives cause for appre- 
hension ; but, under existing circumstances, we need 
not expect any of these things. Zil-es-Sultan has 
made his submission, and if he had not (as the 
Persian Ambassador to Paris at once pointed out) 
the commander-in-chief of the army is supporting 
the new Shah. The latter has fulfilled the desire 
expressed in Lord Salisbury’s telegram and con- 
tinued his father’s Prime Minister in the same post. 
Apart from all this, the situation in Europe and 
Asia generally, as even a Russophobe must admit, 
is not just now favourable to Russian intrigue in 
Persia ; nor, it may be added, has Persia anything 
like that importance relatively to India that it had, 
or was supposed to have, fifty or sixty years ago. 
Russia’s hands are tolerably full; and nothing 
is clearer, from the Armenian Blue Books, 
than that she is quite aware of the fact. 
China is infinitely more promising as a 
field for activity than Persia, and Russia has 
also Turkey on her hands—with the occupation 
of Armenia in the near future, not to speak of the 
Macedonian Question. And it must not be for- 
gotten that the value of Persia as a buffer is 
immensely decreased by an event of which the 
announcement, some time ago contradicted, has 
been definitely confirmed this week—the extension 
of a Russian railway to within a hundred miles of 
Herat. 

During the early part of this century—as those 
who will may read in Sir Henry Rawlinson’s pages 
—Anglo-Indian public men regarded the preponder- 
ance of British influence in Persia as indispensable for 
the safety of the Indian Empire. First, it was 
thought that Napoleon would secure a footing on 
the Persian Gulf, and threaten that Empire thence ; 
and, indeed, he took some steps to that end. When 
circumstances had put an end to this project, it 
occurred to our Government that the danger from 
Russia was permanent and might be more serious. 
We sent out officers; we tried to reorganise the 
native army under their leadership; we virtually 
guaranteed Persia against Russian attack ; and after 
a quarter of a century of this policy we found that 
our efforts were of little use. We maintained Herat 
against Persian aggression, even at the cost of a 
war; but we allowed Russia to aggrandise herself 
at the expense of Persia, to secure preponderating 
influence—in spite of the position we eventually 
gained through our organisation of the Indo- 
European telegraph service—and, when the Reuter 
concession was granted in 1873, it was through 
Russian influence that it came to nothing. We 
seem to have made up our minds that Russia might 
have a free hand in Persia as in Central Asia, and 
as a collision would have involved many possibilities 
of disaster, and few of solid advantage, perhaps it 
was as well we did. 

Only in two respects, we think, can the increase 
of Russian influence in Persia affect us much. 
Russia may at some future period secure a prepon- 





derant influence in Southern Persia, and perhaps a 
naval station on the Persian Gulf. We are given to 
understand by the leading organs of the present 
Government, following Mr. Curzon, that England 
will regard this as a casus belli. But the Persian 
Gulf is a very unsuitable place for a naval port, 
and the struggle for India, if ever it comes—which 
we doubt—will have to take place on land. Russia 
has now another route to Herat, but it is conceivable 
that her forward party may wish to strengthen her 
position by an advance from Southern Persia. Are 
we to prepare for this eventually, as the Times this 
week has suggested, by extending our influence in 
Baluchistan? To us it seems that the struggle will 
be decided nearer our actual Empire. With Russia 
threatening Herat from Kushk, and France securely 
installed (by Lord Salisbury’s Mekong Convention) 
on our Eastern frontier, what may take place in 
Southern Persia is of minor importance. 

However, if the struggle comes, new circum- 
stances and new factors will so condition it that fore- 
casts are not of much use. A more fruitful subject 
for speculation is the possibility—though it is but a 
bare possibility—of a struggle of rival creeds and 
nationalities within the Mohammedan world. How- 
ever Western ideas get into Turkey and Persia, they 
cannot but stimulate Nationalism; and the Persian 
people in 1889 successfully brought to nought the 
foreign tobacco monopoly, chiefly by passive re- 
sistance. With Arabia in successful revolt against 
the Sultan, a Young Turkish party in Turkey, and 
a Nationalist party in Persia, we may some day find 
in South-Western Asia a reproduction of the present 
position in Eastern Europe. The militarism of 
Russia will be in conflict with a multitude of 
Nationalist aspirations, just as the Austrian bureau- 
cracy is in conflict with Young Czechs and Slovenes : 
which will win? or will Russia have begun to 
amalgamate these races with her own? But that is 
a question for our grandchildren. 








FINANCE, 
—_ +o — 

HE City is still waiting upon events. Everyone 
now hopes that the Venezuelan Question is in 
process of amicable settlement and that better 
relations will be established with the United States ; 
likewise that the influence of Russia will be exerted 
to maintain peace, and consequently that as soon as 
matters settle down in the Transvaal there will be a 
general improvement in business. But though the 
feeling in the City is very hopeful, there is a dis- 
inclination to engage in new enterprise until it is 
known, firstly, how the Transvaal Government will 
treat the convicted leaders of the National Union, 
and whether President Kruger will be strong enough 
to carry moderate concessions to the Uitlanders 
through the Volksraad. There is also much natural 
anxiety to see what will be the position of the 
Imperial Government respecting Mr. Rhodes. 
Will his resignation be accepted, and will he 
be recalled? The general impression is that 
President Kruger has won so completely that 
he will be statesman enough to deal very 
leniently with the Pretoria prisoners, and that 
he will even be strong enough to carry moderate 
reforms. Respecting the Chartered Company it is 
generally felt that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit are 
morally bound to pay any indemnity out of 
their own private fortunes. At any rate, the 
markets for South African securities of every 
kind have been wonderfully firm through- 
out the week. There is little new buying, 
but there is scarcely any selling. In fact, the 
general feeling is that the present is a favourable 
opportunity for investment, provided the buyer 
uses only his own money. In other departments, 
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likewise, there has been little doing. Spanish bonds 
have been depressed by the exceedingly grave 
situation of the country. In addition to all the 
causes that have brought about the financial crisis 
there are fears now entertained that drought will 
seriously injure crops. Other inter-Bourse securities 
have been quiet, with the exception of Turkish bonds 
and Ottoman bank shares, which have both been 
bought by Paris operators. Consols have recovered 
later in the week. It seems clear that the general 
investing public has been tempted to sell by the 
very high prices, but that the great banks, financial 
institutions, and insurance companies have been 
buying upon a great scale. There has been less 
activity in the Home Railway market; and there 
has not been as much doing as last week in South 
American securities. Just at the beginning of the 
week there was a rise in Argentines, which was 
followed on Wednesday by some decline. Meantime, 
trade is steadily improving, and there is every 
prospect that if no further political complications 
arise the improvement will be decidedly more rapid 
during the remainder of the year. 

The Money Market has been fairly firm through- 
out the week, owing partly to the settlement in 
Consols, but chiefly to the payment of that portion 
of the indemnity due from China to Japan. The 
portion of the loan which was subscribed in Berlin 
has been remitted to London in bills—not in actual 
cash. Consequently the whole of the 8} millions 
sterling payable by China to Japan has to be pro- 
vided in this market ; and owing to the collection of 
that money rates have been well sustained. But it 
is not probable that they can be kept up very much 
longer, for gold shipments have begun again on a con- 
siderable scale from New York. During the present 
week very nearly a million sterling has been exported, 
and it is possible that a very considerable amount 
more will be shipped to-day. Naturally that has 
depressed the American stock markets. And if the 
gold shipments continue, the additions that will be 
made to the supplies of loanable capital, not only in 
London but also in Berlin and Paris, will certainly 
lower rates. The silver market remains steady 
without much movement, the price of the metal 
fluctuating about 31d. per oz, or a little over. 
Meantime the India Council continues to sell its 
drafts very satisfactorily. On Wednesday it offered 
60 lakhs as usual, and sold the whole amount at 
prices averaging a little under 1s. 24d. per rupee. 
The general belief is that Japan will buy very little 
silver. The Japanese Government has been sending 
out a considerable amount of gold, and it has been 
buying on a very great scale warships and munitions 
of war generally. Consequently, it looks now as if 
nearly the whole of the indemnity will be laid out 
in Europe, and that the little that will be sent home 
will be more in gold than in silver. In spite of all 
that, however, speculators still persist in the belief 
that the price of silver will rise, one of the chief 
reasons for the opinion being that the disorder in 
the United States currency has now reached such a 
point that it will be impossible for the United States 
Government to retain the gold standard. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—It is impossible to describe the con- 
sternation that has befallen the South African 
gang and its newspaper satellites since the appear- 
ance of the telegrams which reveal the complicity of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Chartered Company in the 
Jameson raid and the Johannesburg plot. The first 


impulse of everybody in this delectable regiment is 
to take flight, and sauwve qui peut is the order of the 
day. But as they scuttle off the ignoble field on 
which they figured so boldly, the flying host try to 
One news- 


involve innocent men in their disgrace. 





paper professes to accept the inventions of the 
Pretoria correspondent of the Temps regarding Lord 
Loch, and another actually seeks to identify Sir 
Hercules Robinson as the “chairman” mentioned in 


the conspirators’ telegrams. It is, of course, obvious 
that the chairman in question was Jameson, and 
the attempt to drag Sir Hercules Robinson—the one 
man in South Africa whose action in the whole of 
this melancholy business has been without reproach 
—into the unsavoury scandal is amazing in its 
audacity. For the moment there is nothing but 
panic among the members of the ring; but one may 
expect that they will rally soon and try to resume 
their old game of bounce and bluster. It is too soon, 
therefore, to say that the ring has been destroyed. 
The Chartered Company and its newspaper advo- 
cates will make a hard fight to escape the punish- 
ment that is so clearly due. 

Mr. Chamberlain is being severely blamed in 
many quarters for not having foreseen all that is 
now revealed. I hold no brief for the Colonial 
Secretary, but I would at least protest that he ought 
to have fair play. It must not be forgotten that 
Mr. Rhodes distinctly disclaimed complicity in the 
Jameson raid, and that the Chartered Company did 
the same. Mr. Chamberlain was bound to accept 
these disclaimers until he had evidence to show that 
they were false; and neither he nor anybody else 
can have imagined that Jameson and his colleagues 
would have been so simple as to provide all this 
damning evidence in its most concentrated form, 
and even to relieve the Boers from the work of 
discovering the key to their egregiously foolish 
cipher. If the story had been told in a sensational 
novel, the critics would have dilated upon the in- 
credible clumsiness of the conspirators, who seem 
to have done everything they could to fasten a 
halter round their own necks. Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot be blamed for not having grasped the abso- 
lute imbecility of the leading actors in the great 
Johannesburg plot. 

But it is a pity that Mr. Chamberlain's desire to 
complete his apostacy on the Education Question 
took him away last night from the House of Com- 
mons, where his presence was earnestly desired. The 
speech he made at Birmingham, in which he recanted 
all his opinions about the Voluntary schools, was the 
feeblest thing he has ever done. He must have been 
very ill at ease when he foisted a rambling, confused, 
and absolutely ineffective dissertation upon his won- 
dering audience, instead of that vindication of his 
own conduct for which they asked. I note that he 
is very angry with Lord Rosebery for having 
quoted a passage from one of his speeches about 
Mr. Forster's Bill—the passage which the Times 
discreetly omitted from its report of Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech. Mr. Chamberlain now thinks it very 
unfair that his former utterances should be quoted 
against him! There is apparently a raw spot still 
left even in his hide-bound conscience. It is to be 
hoped, by the way, that his Conservative friends 
have taken due note of his proclamation as future 
Prime Minister which was made by one of his 
enthusiastic friends at the Birmingham meeting. 
That must be pleasant reading for more than one of 
his present colleagues. 

Sunday.—Major Lothaire’s acquittal comes to us 
like a story from another world. So much has hap- 
pened since the country was first disturbed by the 
story of the execution of Mr. Stokes, under circum- 
stances which seemed to make the deed very like 
murder, that it requires an effort of memory to recall 
the incidents. What seems to be established by the 
published report of Lothaire’s trial is that Stokes 
was believed, rightly or wrongly, to be fomenting a 
rebellion in the territory of the Congo State, and 
was forthwith put to death by Lothaire. Whatever 
one may think of Lothaire’s conduct—and it is 
impossible to approve of it—he clearly presents a 
great contrast in his mode of dealing with rebels to 
President Kruger. 





The death of the Shah seems to exercise people 
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interested in foreign affairs far more than might 
have been supposed. The late ruler of Persia was 
a very passable Oriental despot—almost, indeed, a 
virtuous figure when viewed in that capacity. But 
he was not a man who bad many attractions in the 
eyes of civilised mankind, and there can be no very 
deep personal mourning over his untimely “taking 
off.” In the high quarters of diplomacy, however, 
there is great uneasiness at the event, which has 
eccurred at a moment when English prestige has 
been greatly reduced in the East, and when our 
relations with Russia are by no means so cordial as 
they might be. Certainly her Majesty’s present 
Administration, whatever its virtues may be, has 
wonderfully bad luck. 

For the first time within the memory of this 
generation the doors of Burlington House were 
closed last night, on the Saturday preceding 
the opening of the annual Exhibition; and this 
morning the Sunday papers give us none of the 
eloquence with which in former years they fur- 
nished us. Gone is the stately figure and silent the 
flowing elcquence of the old President, whilst 
to-day the Academy is hushed beneath a cloud cf 
sorrow and foreboding. Everybody must rejoice 
that Sir John Millais was well enough to meet the 
Prince of Wales when he visited the Academy 
yesterday morning; but it is only too true that his 
health is in a very grave state. 

Monday.—It is not pleasant to have to listen to 
disagreeable criticisms with regard to a distinguished 
functionary whose merits are conspicuous, whose 
personal virtues are great, and who has won the 
good will of everybody. The new Speaker of the 
House of Commons has started admirably, and in 
some matters has not only satisfied the most cen- 
sorious of his critics, but has attained to a height 
of excellence never reached even by his distinguished 
predecessor. Nevertheless, there are some important 
members of Parliament who contend that Mr. Gully 
does not realise quite so fully as he ought to do the 
fact that the first business of the Speaker is not to 
manage the business of the House, but to protect 
the minority in the exercise of their just rights. He 
stands between minorities or individual members 
and that majority which possesses practically 
supreme powers—powers which can only be limited 
by the exercise of his authority. No one would 
dream of imputing to the present Speaker the 
faintest suspicion of partiality. He is probably 
more thoroughly judicial in his mode of dealing 
with the questions submitted to him than any one 
who has sat before him in the Chair of the House. 
But something more than a strict impartiality is 
needed on the part of a Speaker. He has to be 
the active champion of the interests of individual 
members and of minorities. It ought not to be 
enough that the leader of the House asks for the 
closure for the Speaker to grant it. The respon- 
sibility for the application of that measure rests 
with him, and he ought to satisfy himself not 
merely that it would be an advantage to the 
Ministry to get the closure but that there can 
be no ground for thinking that the minority has 
not had fair play when they are closured. Mr. 
Gully must, I am certain, recognise this fact; but 
that there are some important members of the 
House of Commons who are inclined to think that 
he coes not recognise it so fully as he ought to do 
is clear from what one hears in political circles. No 
doubt, with a longer experience in his difficult office 
he will be able to do away with this impression in 
the quarters in which it now exists. 

Tuesday.—To the great disappointment of the 
host of noble lords who are more or less closely 
interested in the doings of the Chartered Company, 
Mr. Labouchere last night, at the request of Mr. 
Chamberlain, deferred his question respecting that 
Company and the new revelations until Thursday. 
For Mr. Labouchere, it need hardly be said, the 
present is an hour of triumph. For years past he 
has been the unswerving opponent of the Chartered 








Company and of Mr. Rhodes; and he now finds full 
justification for his attitude in the evidence that bas 
been given to the world within the last few days. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Company and Mr. Rhodes are without friends—even 
in this bitter hour. Their influence is far too great 
to be easily destroyed. Their organs in the press no 
longer, it is true, dare defend them openly; but they 
do so by hints and innuendoes, as well as by giving 
prominence to letters, anonymous and otherwise, 
belauding Mr. Rhodes and belittling President 
Kruger. In society, as the demonstration in the 
Peers’ Gallery last night proved, the feeling is still as 
strong as ever in favour of the Chartered Company 
and its leaders. These things cannot be ignored. 
Last January I ventured to compare the South 
African scandal with the French Panama business, 
and all that is happening now serves to make the 
likeness between the two affairs closer. 

Mr. Chamberlain's recital of the indignant denial 
by Sir Hercules Robinson that he was the person 
described as“ the Chairman ” in the cipher telegrams 
was hardly necessary. From the first no one who 
read the telegrams with ordinary care and intelligence 
accepted that interpretation of them. Sir Hercules 
Robinson has acted all through this business with 
loyalty, discretion, and firmness, and we owe to him 
more than to anybody else the fact that we have 
escaped so far from a great South African War. 
That he is hated by the financial ring who are at 
the bottom of the business is notorious; but it is to 
be hoped that even their influence will be insufficient 
to bring about his recall. 

It was not expected that the Finance Bill would 
get through so easily as it did last night. That it 
did so must, I imagine, be attributed to the influence 
of Sir William Harcourt, who is strongly averse to 
any action which the Ministerialists can, even wrong- 
fully, describe as factious. He is, however, deter- 
mined, as are themembersof the Opposition generally, 
that the debate on the question of the Transvaal on 
Friday night shall be a genuine one; whilst there is 
an equal determination not to allow the debate on 
the Education Bill to be cut short on Thursday. 
The proposal that it should be closured then, is one 
of the most audacious incidents in the history of the 
present Government. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Asquith had a brilliant audience 
and a great triumph last night. As for his attack 
upon the Education Bill, it left that precious measure 
in rags and tatters. Even Sir John Gorst’s cynical 
indifference must have been tried by the way in 
which his precious proposals were torn to pieces. 
Not that Sir John Gorst is really likely to be affected 
by the fate cf this Bill. According to gossip he has 
not concealed the fact that it is by no means the 
Bill he would have proposed if he had been left with 
a free hand. It is a Bill which has been forced upon 
the Cabinet in order to gratify the rancorous hatred 
of School Boards and of any really national system 
of education which is entertained by Lord Salisbury 
and Lord Cranborne. It was by a happy stroke on 
the part of Mr. Asquith that this particular feature 
of the measure was brought into prominence, Sir 
John Gorst’s speech, proposing the second reading, 
was a wonderful specimen of audacity in the way of 
misstatement. The discussion, it is now known, 
will go over until next week, and, unless the closure 
is most unreasonably and unfairly applied, the 
division cannot be taken before Thursday, the 14th. 

The death of Colonel North has naturally re- 
called the remarkable political career of that gentle- 
man. At the last General Election there was no 
contest in which the agencies employed on the Tory 
side were so unfair as that for West Leeds, where 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone was opposed by Colonel 
North. It would be impossible to speak too severely 
of the way in which the Nitrate King’s wealth was 
paraded before the electors for the purpose of 
dazzling their eyes and leading them to choose a 
rich man as their member instead of a poor 
one. All things considered, West Leeds did 
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wonderfully well when it refused to listen t» the 
blandishments of the gallant Colonel. For it 
must be remembered that his liberality was 
not a sham liberality. He had displayed an 
almost extravagant generosity towards Leeds, his 
native town, long before he thought of standing 
for Parliament, and when the General Election came 
he spent his money with a reckless profusion which 
proved that there was a screw loose somewhere 
in that part of the Corrupt Practices Act which 
limits the expenditure of candidates. His career 
since his return from South America to England 
was & romance; but it was a romance of which 
we have often before seen the counterpart in real 
life. 

Thursday.—The dinner given by the Prince of 
Wales at Marlborough House last night was prac- 
tically the inaugural festivity of the season. The 
guests at the dinner included the leaders in the 
political world of both parties, as well as some of 
the most eminent representatives of the public 
services and the great professions. But it was not 
at Marlborough House only that the season may be 
said to have set in last night. Charity dinners, City 
dinners, and a Speaker's dinner were the order of 
the day, and these were followed by innumerable 
receptions and soirées, so that London seemed 
suddenly to have thrown off its long spell of sccial 
lethargy and to have come to itself, as it were, in 
a moment. The most important of the charity 
dinners was that of the Royal Literary Fund, 
at which Lord Crewe made one of his too 
rare public appearances, and delighted everybody 
by a speech which was as humorous as it 
was graceful. Ose must not talk politics in con- 
nection with a charity dinner; but it is impossible 
for any Liberal who hears Lord Crewe speaking 
in public not to regret that his voice is not heard 
more frequently in the great Council of the nation. 
The principal evening function was the “black 
soirés” of the Royal Society, where, as usual, an 
extraordinary company of notable persons met to 
take note of the scientific achievements of the past 
year. The Rintgen rays were naturally in full 
evidence, and the most amusing illustration of their 
efficacy was afforded by a photograph of the hand 
of Lord Salisbury. It is a hand of vast proportions; 
but, seen through the new rays, it is amazing to find 
upoa what a slender framework of bone the mass of 
flesh and muscle rests. The photograph seemed to 
furnish a curious symbolic picture of the man 
himself, 

The air is still full of rumours with regard to the 
Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes. That he 
placed his resignation at the disposal of his fellow- 
directors in the Chartered Company during his brief 
visit to England, and that at the same time he left 
his future to be disposed of by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, are facts which were known as soon as he left 
England in February. The fact is that Mr. Rhodes 
has from the first known what was in reserve in the 
hands of Mr. Kruger, and he has not shown any 
disposition to minimise the gravity of the position 
in which he has placed himself. In this he has 
shown more wisdom than his apologists, who con- 
tinue to write of him rather as a hero and a 
martyr than as a defeated intriguer, and who 
are never tired of spicing their laudation of Mr. 
Rhodes with sneers at the President of the Trans- 
vaal. 

A well-informed correspondent in a Continental 
capital, writing to me on the subject of the Soudan 
expedition, after stating that it has really been 
undertaken because the Eaoglish Government had 
information of the existence of a Franco-Russian 
scheme for the conquest of the Soudan by way of 
Abyssinia, adds the following interesting remarks 
about the present position in Italy :—“ The present 
Italian Government—which probably will not stand 
long—is in the hands of France and Russia com- 
pletely. Public opinion advises it to renew the 
Triple Alliance (which, moreover, suits Russia very 








well in its present form, which quite suppresses all 
Italian initiative in the Levant, and compels Italy 
to an entire subordination to Germany), and to 
maintain openly the accord with England. But 
secretly it is doing everything possible to make any 
accord with England impossible. The publication 
of the Green Books just made, with all the negotia- 
tions regarding Zeila, and confidential communica- 
tions relating to it, is an artful dodge to prevent 
anything of the kind in future, and the secret 
arrangements with certain enemies of Menelik are 
exposed so as to attain the same end in those quarters. 
The publication of all the correspondence with 
England is regarded in the diplomatic world, as far 
as I can learn, as a proceeding quite indefensible, 
and calculated to injure Italy and even the present 
Government, which is doing all the harm to the 
policy of Crispi in its power, in a childish fit 
of personal animosity against that statesman. 
But he is probably out of the question for some 
time, if not for good. So Rudini is working 
for a blind horse — either Gioletti or Sonnino, 
apparently.” 

Friday.—To-night’s debate is looked forward to 
with great anxiety. We shall probably learn from 
it whether anything is to be done to bring to justice 
those who stood behind Dr. Jameson in his attack 
upon the Transvaal, and whether the Chartered 
Company is to be made responsible for the deeds 
of its chief cfficials. At present all that can be 
said is that the most desperate efforts are being 
made by the South African ring to prevent 
justice being done. The correspondence published 
in the Chartered Company’s organs between 
Mr. Hawksley and the Company shows that Mr. 
Rhodes is not going to be easily beaten, and Mr. 
Chamberlain has unquestionably a heavy task 
before him. 7 

I hear that a party has sprung up within 
the Cabinet which is strongly opposed to the 
Soudan expedition, and that there have been some 
severe battles on the subject at recent Cabinet 
meetings. 








THE THREE D'ARTAGNANS.* 





HERE are three Artagnans. There is the his- 
torical Captain of the Mousquetaires under 
Mazarin and Louis XIV. There is the immortal 
d’Artagnan of Dumas’ three great novels. Lastly, 
there is the d’'Artagnan of the “Mémoires de M. 
Artagnan” published at Amsterdam by Pierre 
Rouge, the book wherein Damas confesses that he 
first met Porthos, Athos, and Aramis. These “ Mé- 
moires,” attributed to the pen of d’Artagnan himself, 
are, no doubt, fictitious. Some nameless hack scribbled 
them, but that hack was Dumas’ greatest collabor- 
ator. His book, in the Amsterdam edition, is now 
scarce: M. Morgand prices it at about seventy-five 
francs, as a rule. To reprint it was a good idea: 
and the first volume of the cheap new edition lies 
before us. 

T'o compare the “ Mémoires” with the “Trois Mous- 
quetaires ” is to detect Dumas at work. “Mémoires” 
and novel alike open with d’Artagnan leaving his 
Gascon home with a letter to M. de Tréville in his 
pocket. The famous yellow horse of the novel is 
“un bidet de vingt francs.” As in the novel, 
d’Artagnan keeps an open eye for a quarrel. A3 
in the novel, a gentleman, Rosnay by name, sneers 
at his equipment; he challenges Rosnay, is knocked 
down by a crowd of grooms and scullions, is locked 
up, and is robbed. But, in the novel, Milady appears 
in this opening scene: the “Mémoires” introduce her 
much later. D'Artagnan arrives in Paris, having 
borrowed a little money: “c'est la coutume de 
mon pays, quand on ne se sentirait pas un 




















* “ Mémoires de Monsieur d’Artagnan: Capitaine-Lieutenant de 
la Premitre Compagnie des Mousquetaires.” Librairie Llustrée, 
Paris. 
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sol en poche, d'avoir toujours le plumet sur 
loreille et le ruban de couleur & la cravate.” 
Bravely attired, d’Artagnan presents himself at the 
antechamber of M. de Tréville. “The Mousquetaire 
whom I addressed was named Porthos: he had two 
brothers in the company, Athos and Aramis—all 
three from Béarn.” Dumas, of course, makes them 
friends—not brothers. He borrows the clerical 
character of Aramis from a man who, in the 
“Mémoires,” only crosses the stage, and, though in 
minor orders, wishes to fight a duel. In the 
“ Mémoires” Porthos at once insults d’Artagnan, but 
cannot fight him, for he, Athos, and Aramis are 
engaged to fight four of the Cardinal's men. Mean- 
while, as in the novel, d’Artagnan takes part in the 
fray, on the side of the Mousquetaires. They be- 
come friends, the tennis-court scene follows, and the 
scenes with de Tréville, the Cardinal, and the King. 
The baldric of Porthos, only half of gold, is taken 
from a story in the “Mémoires” about a Mousquetaire 
named Besmaux. Dumas has invented the three 
separate characters and portraits of Porthos, Athos, 
and Aramis, who have no special traits in the 
“‘Mémoires”’ ; he has also added the dialogue and the 
humour. He has, on the other hand, borrowed the 
curious and now so familiar names; the incidents 
and the duels, with a good deal of the character of 
d’Artagnan ; the adventure with the followers of the 
Due de la Trimouille; and Rosnay as villain-of-all- 
work, 

Dumas certainly borrowed a good deal! He now 
introduces the intrigue of Buckingham and Anne of 
Austria, and the expedition of the Mousquetaires 
to recover the diamonds in England. All this is 
original—or borrowed elsewhere, if at all. The 
d’Artagnan of the “ Mémoires” introduces the Con- 
spiracy of Cing-Mars. He goes to England, but not 
after the diamonds; he sees Charles I., and bears 
tidings to Henrietta Maria in Paris; he offends, by 
abuse of England, the English with the Queen; he 
fights one of them, and is coquetted with and in- 
sulted by his enemy’s sister, Milady. She is in love 
with de Vardes, as in the novel; and Dumas borrows 
all this complex intrigue from the “ Mémoires.” Lord 
Winter, the loving soubrette, Milady, the supercherie 
played on her by d’Artagnan, the letter of insult 
signed “de Vardes,” Milady’s effort to make d’Ar- 
tagnan her avenger, her discovery of his treachery 
and her attempt to have him assassinated, are all 
taken (slightly Bowdlerised) from the old Amster- 
dam book. The invention is most dramatic, and was 
greatly admired by Victor Hugo. But Milady, in 
the “ Mémoires,” is not the wife of Athos, she is not a 
branded convict, nor even French at all: she is 
English. The knotting of all that essential part 
of the plot belongs to Dumas alone. He borrows, 
however, most of the duel in which the English 
antagonist of Aramis runs away. The unpleasant 
habit of taking money from women is common to 
the Mousquetaires in the “ Mémoires” and in Dumas. 
All his own is the siege of La Rochelle and the 
chapter of the bastion Saint Gervais, though here he 
got a hint or two from his original. The description 
of Mazarin, and the contrast between him and 
Richelieu, owe much to the “Mémoires,” which 
furnish the relations between the Cardinal and 
d’Artagnan. Inthe “ Mémoires” d’Artagnan revisits 
England, dines with Harrison and Cromwell, and 
receives from the latter a valuable diamond. The 
escape of the Duc de Beaufort from prison, a 
glorious chapter of “ Vingt Ans Aprés,” is passed 
over in the “ Mémoires” with a brief remark. 

But the “Mémoires” are full of the very sort 
of adventures which Dumas loved. The spirit of 
Dumas is there. He gave, to be sure, far more 
than he took; he gave incidents, const:uction, 
characters, wit, dialogue, a plot (based on the affairs 
of Milady); he refined on the gross old writer, 
but he was decidedly animated by the spirit of 
the “Mémoires.” Probably Dumas was accused of 
plagiarism; to that he was well accustomed. In 
fact he was a conqueror, not a robber; and that 





was a happy day for mankind when Dumas, lighting 
on the forgotten “Mémoires de M. d’Artagnan,” 
developed them into the chronique of Athos, of the 
Comte de la Fére. Had he announced his discovery 
of Athos’s manuscript in our serious age and country, 
he would have been taken at his word, and the public 
would have held aloof from the romance, under the 
belief that it was genuine and in dread of acquiring 
information. But France was either not so serious, 
or was less afraid of coming to know something 
about history, than the contemporary British novel- 
reader. If the result of our comparison is to make 
young novelists fancy that to steal, like Dumas, is 
easy, they are likely to be undeceived. It is not so 
facile to find good things for the stealing, or to make 
them live when stolen. ANDREW LANG. 








AT BURLINGTON HOUSE, 





HE first criticism, heard with unfailing regularity 
at the private view of the Royal Academy, is 
the stereotyped saying, “ Hardly up to the average.” 
For thirty years past, as the present writer can 
testify, there has never been an Academy exhibition 
upon which this verdict has not been pronounced 
offhand by the wiseacres. After the wiseacres come 
the professional critics, and more amusement can 
be extracted from a perusal of the columns devoted 
by the daily papers to the yearly show than the 
unsophisticated wot of. Every critic, very properly, 
drives his own horse. The misfortune is that, like 
the steed attached to the early milk-cart, it always 
ambles at the same pace, and invariably stops at 
the same points. Mr. Jones, of the Morning Zephyr, 
has his particular favourites, and you have to hear 
all about them before you are permitted to know 
anything about the Academy as a whole. Mr. 
Brown, of the Daily Griffin, is in like case, and 
favours his readers in precisely the same manner. 
It really requires a certain degree of courage for 
the average man to look at the pictures at all before 
he has been told which are the works that he must 
admire, and what are those that call for condem- 
nation. The strange thing is that whilst the smart 
Philistine of the Private View invariably puts every- 
thing down as being not quite up to the average, the 
cultivated critic seldom says anything that tends 
to disturb this complacent judgment. Yet, if 
there is one fact more clearly apparent than any 
other in connection with our Royal Academy 
Exhibition, it is that year by year our English 
school of art advances steadily, and that looking 
back for ten, or still better, for twenty years, the 
advance which it has made alike in spirit and in 
technique will be found to be enormous. It may 
seem a strong thing to say, but painters will bear 
witness to the fact that at this moment there is no 
picture exhibition in Europe which attains so high a 
general level of excellence as the Royal Academy. 
It may seldom rise to the height of sublime audacity 
that is sometimes reached by an odd picture or two 
at the Salon ; but it can at least boast that it does 
not invite the spectator to waste his time upon half 
an acre of bad pictures. Year by year the bad 
pictures in the Academy grow fewer in number, 
whilst the good pictures grow better in quality. 
If one wishes to see a school of painting that has 
its own methods, its own spirit, its own aims, and 
that is at the same time endowed with an exuberant 
vitality, one must go to the Royal Academy. Eng- 
lish art is steadily marching forward, despite the 
sneers of the critics and the quidnuncs, and by-and- 
by we shall wake up to the fact that we can hold 
our own in this matter quite as distinctly as we can 
in the making of cotton or carriages. 

It is well that the ordinary person should have 
this fact impressed upon him before he goes to the 
Academy. It may enable him to look at the pictures 
there with unjaundiced eyes, and it may even open 
his mind to the truth that English art is something 
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with a character of its own, and not a mere bad 
copy of the art of other countries. This year 
there are at Burlington House at least a hundred 
pictures which any race might be proud to 
have produced within the space of a twelvemonth. 
They are not all painted by Academicians, and some 
of them may not strike the popular taste at any 
point. But they are big works, nevertheless, and 
they add an appreciable something to the artistic 
wealth of the world. Everybody is talking this 
week of Mr. Abbey's magnificently audacious tour 
de force. Here is a picture which, once seen, cannot 
be forgotten. It may have a hundred faults, and 
there is no doubt that the flatness of the back- 
ground is a decided blemish. But, despite faults, it 
has distinction, originality, and real dramatic force. 
its colour is wonderful. Red and black predomin- 
ate, and give to the scene a gorgeous harmony that 
touches some subtle spring in the imagination, and 
sends the spectator's thoughts wandering far afield. 
The sinister Richard speaks to us in every line of 
his crooked body and his half-hidden face; whilst 
the Lady Anne positively lives, and reveals her 
whole nature to us in her weak and sympathetic 
beauty. The painter here is interpreter of the poet, 
and we understand that scene in the play all the 
better for having looked upon this work. But Mr. 
Abbey’s picture, great though it is, is cast into the 
background by some other works less striking and 
ambitious. If, for example, one wanted a picture 
to live with, would it be the Welsh orchard, by Mr. 
Davis, or “The Rain is Over and Gone,” by Mr. 
Parsons, that one would choose? Here are two 
paintings that would hold their own in any ex- 
hibition in the world, and that would not pass 
unnoticed in a collection of masterpieces. Mark 
the glorious sunshine in which Mr. Davis's 
canvas is steeped, and under which the grass 
seems positively to grow, and the sheep to bask 
with deep contentment. Here is a plain island 
scene, not dissimilar from a thousand to be found 
within the fair limits of Great Britain. There is 
nothing strained or theatrical about the present- 
ment, but as we look at it we know that we are in 
the open air, in the bright springtime, seeing some- 
thing so beautiful that, once seen, it becomes a 
lasting treasure. And observe the clear shining after 
rain in the broader landscape of Mr. Parsons. The 
clouds have passed away, and the earth is smiling 
again. The sense of exhilaration reaches the heart 
of the spectator, and he feels better and happier for 
having looked upon the scene. Here, then, are two 
pictures which are not only admirable as works of 
art, but which it would be good to live with. How 
they must light up the gloom of the darkest winter 
day in the rooms in which they are to be eventually 
housed! There are many more landscapes that come 
very near to these in excellence; and there are many 
sea-pictures, like Mr. Colin Hunter's “ Haddock 
Fishers,” and the “Sailors Bathing,” by Mr. Somer- 
scales, that speak just as plainly not only of a close 
study of Nature but of a splendid artistic faculty. 
There is nothing to fatigue the senses or bewilder 
the imagination in these and kindred paintings. 
The ordinary man, as he looks at them, is apt to 
forget the artist, and to see only the scene depicted. 
The Royal Academy does not invite you, as the 
Salon does, to exhaust your vocabulary in praise of 
the prodigious cleverness of the painters. The great 
pictures are those in which the artist has effaced 
himself behind the spirit of his work. 

By common consent, the portraits are one of the 
conspicuous features of this year’s Academy. No 
Reynolds may now wield the brush, and yet there 
are some things here that neither a Reynolds nor 
a Gainsborough would have been ashamed to own. 
When one thinks of what passed for portraits thirty 
years ago, the advance of the modern English school 
in this branch of art seems amazing. Mr. Orchard- 
son’s portrait of the Lord Provost of Glasgow is 
something more than a portrait. It is a picture 
which should be as good as an education for the 





successors of Bailie Nicol Jarvie for generations to 
come, Mr. Sargent, too, is brilliant, as usual, 
though he shows nothing of such exceptional 
excellence as to efface the recollection of some of 
his earlier achievements. His “Mr. Chamberlain” 
seems to reveal the soul of the member for Birming- 
ham, and has a certain refinement which no previous 
portrait of the same subject has displayed. In 
another room there is a portrait by Mr. Cope of 
Sir Henry Fowler, which is all the more effective 
because it has been painted with so greata restraint, 
so complete a freedom from affectation. The Incor- 
porated Law Society is proud of the fact that one 
of its members should have risen so high in the 
service of his country. Future generations of 
solicitors will be able to learn from Mr. Cope’s 
canvas what manner of man was the first member 
of their body who attained to the position of a 
Secretary of State. Of the works of Sir John Millais 
the ordinary man hardly dares to speak. Their 
masterly strength, their skill in manipulation, their 
insight into character, are not unworthy of their 
author, and, whatever fate may have in store, may 
be cited as proof that Millais’s powers have not 
declined. There is one portrait in the large gallery 
that in some respects surpasses any other in the 
exhibition. It is the portrait of Mr. Treves, by Mr. 
Fildes. The great surgeon who has won fame and 
fortune so early is shown here as he really is. It is 
the very man who stands before us, and in the firm 
grip of the right hand upon the side, almost as much 
as in the keen, resolute, intellectual face, one can 
read the secret of a life spent in waging war upon 
disease and death. 

The “subject” pictures are not so numerous as 
they were wont to be, but some of them are of rare 
beauty. There is, for instance, Mr. Albert Goodwin's 
“ Besieged Town of Mansoul,” with its weird scenery 
and glorious suggestiveness. That Bunyan was a 
poet before all things a glance at this picture will 
attest. Mr. Dicksee’s “ Confession” tells its own 
story of a broken trust, a wasted life, and a strong 
man’s agony, and tells it all the better because there 
is nothing theatrical in the way in which it is told. 
Mr. Bougkton’s “ Sportswoman on a Highland River,” 
and Mr. Burgess’s “ Pensioned Off,” will also repay 
the visitor who likes to find a story in a work of 
art; whilst Lord Leighton’s “ Clytie” shows us the 
late President at his ripest, and demands from us a 
tribute—alas! the last—to the technical skill which 
has so often delighted us in bygone days. “ Not up 
to the average,” say the quidnuncs. It would be 
well if they would tell us what height their average 
has attained. 








MAY MEETINGS. 





HERE is no sign this year of any falling off in 
the attendance or in the vigour and enthusi- 

asm which have hitherto characterised the religious 
meetings of which London is the scene in May. 
The London Missionary Society, ‘“ honoured by all 
Protestant Christendom,” is celebrating its centenary 
already. The Church Missionary Society has held 
its ninety-seventh annual meeting. The Wesleyan 
Missionary Societies show records of increasing 
numbers, and their large revenues bear striking 
testimony to the earnestness and generosity of 
their supporters, while other bodies of various 
denominations tell the same tale of hard work and 
success, The subjects which have come up for 
discussion include not only the special interests of 
each association, but also a number of broader 
questions, in which many of those present are 
personally concerned. The Education Bill now 
before the House of Commons has met with free 
criticism, and in many points with condemna- 
tion. The cause of temperance, so little acceptable 
to some august members of the present Administra- 
tion, has been put by some of the Nonconformist 
bodies in the forefront of their labours. The cause 
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of the sacrificed Armenian Christians—sacrificed 
through the weakness of a Foreign Secretary, whose 
responsibility in the matter is as pressing as his 
failure is humiliating and signal, has been urged 
with a depth of feeling which is no bad index to 
the feelings of the nation. But the special interest 
of the meetings has consisted largely in the accounts 
of the mission work now going forward in every 
quarter of the world, to the value of which a host of 
witnesses have spoken, and in the results of which 
the members of the societies assembled take, as is 
natural, a legitimate pride. 

There are in these days many critics who assert, 
and there are not wanting facts on which to base an 
argument of this nature, that mission work in 
distant lands requires so many special qualifications, 
and is so often the forerunner of conquest and of 
civil trouble, that it should only be undertaken, if 
undertaken at all, by very highly trained and 
exceptional agents. This view is obviously well 
worth the consideration of every missionary society. 
We believe that efforts are being made to meet it, 
and the more that it can be met by processes of 
training and of study, the more likely are missionary 
efforts to secure success. But apart from that it 
is difficult to combat the argument used by the 
President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference the 
other day, that the essence of Christianity is its 
missionary spirit, and that the more difficult 
and desperate the task, the more attractive is it to 
the brave spirits who choose it for their own. What 
is brought home to one more than anything else in 
surveying the speeches on this subject, is the extra- 
ordinary diffusion of missionary effort in every 
corner of the inhabited world. France and Germany, 
and almost every European country, India and 
China, South Africa, Ceylon, Chili and Brazil, 
Panama and Argentina, all alike bear witness to the 
activity and zeal with which English men and women 
undertake to labour for the faith they hold. The 
days when the Indian Civil Service trembled for the 
consequences of permitting missionaries in India 
have apparently gone by for ever; and while the 
spirit of proselytism is perhaps too ready to 
denounce as heathen the hundred and eighty 
millions of Hindoos, there are signs of a broader 
and more catholic method in the encourage- 
ment now given in England to the Christian 
study of non-Christian religions. Equally vigor- 
ous—though to most minds less attractive — 
are the missions undertaken at home, a movement 
free from many of the difficulties and objections 
which attend on missionary work abroad. It is 
curious to notice that the instruments adopted by 
agitators in the field of politics have been turned to 
religious uses, and that the Gospel Mission Car 
Association is among the most effective instruments 
of the Wesleyan Home Missionary Society. In the 
villages and on the coast, among labourers and 
fishermen, in the Army and the Navy, these missions 
are working with assiduous courage. The support 
for missionary work at home, where international 
complications are impossible, and where the results 
are as much more likely to be lasting as the perils 
involved are certain to be less, is rising steadily as 
people understand its need, and the old saying about 
charity has a special wisdom when the work of 
charity is growing more complex every day. 

The multiplication of meetings in every depart- 
ment of active life is among the features of the 
time, and an age which is learning to resort to 
meetings more and more for purposes of education, 
of government, and of recreation, is not likely to 
undervalue the usefulness of meetings in developing 
religious work. Moreover, the May meetings of these 
societies have a special interest of their own as being, 
in no contentious or aggressive fashion, a demonstra- 
tion of the force of the religious feeling in the 
country, which cares little for the principalities and 
powers on which a hierarchy depends. At a time 
when the character and ability of the High Church 
party are winning converts to an ecclesiastical 





ideal in some respects dangerous to simplicity and 
freedom, all who value the many-sidedness of the 
Church of England are glad to hear what may be 
called the Low Church view maintained. Ata time 
when the name of Protestant has come in some 
quarters to be regarded as other than a term of 
praise, it is well to remember how many hundreds 
of thousands there are still in England to whom that 
name is the highest name a man can bear. At a 
time when the priestly spirit, which has been the 
curse of every established Church the world has 
seen, is asserting itself as strongly as it is to-day, 
andendeavouring to monopolise and to manipulate a)l 
public education, it is well to be reminded by these 
meetings that among great masses of religious Eng- 
lish people there is no distinction except an honour- 
able rivalry between priest and layman, between 
minister and congregation. The meetings which 
have signalised the past few days in London are 
called, indeed, for no sectarian purpose. But their 
fervour and their numbers are not the less interest- 
ing because incidentally they bear witness to the 
width and variety of religious sympathies both out- 
side and within the Church. 





THE SURINAM TOAD. 





NE more long-cherished belief has been proved 
to be without foundation in fact. Little less 
than two hundred years ago, Sybilla von Merian 
brought to the notice of naturalists that extremely 
interesting though ill-favoured amphibian, called, 
from its habitat, the Surinam toad, and told a 
strange story as to-the method in which the species 
was propagated. It was said that the eggs were 
deposited on land, contrary to the usual practice of 
frogs and toads; and the male was represented as 
taking them up and arranging them with his hind 
feet on the back of the female, where they sunk 
into little pits, whence the young emerged as tiny 
toads. That there was an element of truth in 
this was manifest from the fact that in many 
museums spirit-specimens were to be seen with 
the young, about the size of horsebeans, in 
little egg-shaped pits or cells on the back of the 
mother. These toads are now known to be aquatic 
in habit; and as, in captivity, they never leave the 
water of their own accord, that part of the story 
which relates to the egg-laying on land may be 
dismissed as erroneous. 

Twice these toads have deposited eggs in the 
reptile-house at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, and recent observations made on these animals 
have cleared up the mystery that shrouded the 
method of deposition of eggs on the back of the 
female. The explanation is simple, and may be 
told in a few lines without technical detail. The 
oviducts, or egg-passages, are tubes, one on each 
side, opening into a single larger tube or passage, 
the whole forming a Y-shaped system of tubes where 
the arms of the letter represent the egg-passages, 
and its stem stands for the cloaca, the passage by 
which the eggs are discharged. At this season the 
cloaca is protruded, and then bent upwards and for- 
wards. The pressure of the male compresses the tube 
and forces out the eggs on to the back of the female, 
where they sink into the soft skin. It is thus 
evident that the process is purely mechanical, and 
that the hind feet of the male take no part therein. 

These observations are extremely interesting, as 
they throw much light on the curious egg-carrying 
habits of closely allied amphibians, in some of which 
the “ hind feet of the male” have been credited with 
the function formerly attributed to them in the case 
of the Surinam toad. Goeldi’s tree-frog carries its 
eggs in a mass at the lower part of the back of the 
female; while in the pouched tree-frog there is a 
large pouch extending beneath the skin of the back 
in which the eggs are carried, and thence the young 
come into the world as perfect little frogs. It is 
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not improbable that in both cases they are de- 
posited in the same way as they are by the 
Surinam toad. 

There are, however, many cases in which the 
males take charge of the eggs. Perhaps the lowest 
stage of this practice is seen in the brown toad-frog, 
which winds the chains of eggs round the stems of 
water plants. The midwife-frog goes a step further, 
and winds them round his back and thighs, and 
then retires to a hole or burrow till the tadpoles 
are ready to break through their gelatinous 
envelopes, when he betakes himself to the water, and 
they come forth to undergo their metamorphosis. 
A still stranger case is that of Darwin's frog, in 
which the male carries the eggs in his croaking-sac;, 
and there the young are born. We have yet to 
learn how thesestrange habits were acquired and what 
is their precise signification ; for though their main 
object is, of course, the preservation of the species, 
some writers have seen in them “strange experi- 
ments "’ which possibly foreshadow the parental care 
of higher animals. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


—— ee 


HE fourth Philharmonic Concert, which took 
place on Wednesday evening, owed much of 
its interest to a highly varied programme; which 
included a symphony by Schumann, a concerto by 
Liszt, an overture by Beethoven, duets by two of the 
most accomplished vocalists of the day, Misses 
Florence and Bertha Salter, and a charming Suite 
de Ballet (performed for the first time) from the pen 
of Mr. F. H. Cowen, who conducted his own music; 
the general conducting being, as u-ual, in the hands 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. Schumann's Symphony 
in E flat, with which the concert opened, was played 
as if it had been rehearsed; a costly ceremony, 
which, for financial reasons, is too often dispensed 
with at the Philharmonic. The highest art 
and the most rigid economy in regard to art- 
istic production are seldom compatible. But 
the Philharmonic Society possesses a remark- 
ably fine orchestra which, in the best known 
classics of the concert-room, is always beyond 
reproach—except, indeed, when, as at the last 
concert but one, the most familiar of all 
concertos is played with the piano tuned to one 
diapason and the orchestra to another. No pleas- 
antry of this kind had been indulged in with regard 
to the concerto of Wednesday night. Herr Eugen 
d’ Albert is, probably, of a less submissive nature than 
his fellow-countryman, Herr Sauer; and he knows 
the inartistic character of the English too well, from 
his temporary residence in England during his early 
youth, not to be sure that, in the absence of super- 
vision on his own part, he would, with an orchestra 
at normal pitch, have been furnished with a piano 
strung up or lowered down to a positively abnormal 
one. Everything, however, went well with the Liszt 
Concerto in E flat. Striking from the very beginning, 
brilliant, impressive, moderately compact, without one 
dull passage, and with very few written merely for the 
sake of pianistic effect, this concerto in a single move- 
ment received from Herr d’ Albert such interpretation 
and execution as it might have obtained from Liszt 
himself in his best days. Soloist and orchestra, 
moreover, under Sir Alexander Mackenzie's direc- 
tion, went perfectly together. When Liszt's dread- 
ful fantasias have gone the way of the “airs with 
variations " which by some few years preceded them, 
and which are now obsolete, he will still be remem- 
bered, if by nothing else, by his effective pianoforte 
Concerto in E flat. 

The one absolute novelty of the evening was 
Mr. Cowen’'s bright, melodious, thoroughly artistic 
Suite de Ballet; attractive enough to secure the 
favourable reception of any opera in which it might 
be placed. Strange that this composer, whose songs 
and orchestral pieces are universally admired, should 
hitherto have found himself unable to bear up 





against the weight of an operatic libretto. The 
same thing may be said of Massenet, whose inde- 
pendent songs and his ballet-music are delightful, but 
in whose operas little impression is made, except by 
scenes in which he is no longer kept down by the 
stage poet: the music of the Jewish Temple, for 
instance, in I/érodiadc, the entire act of ballet-music 
in Le Roi de Lahore, and the characteristic dances 
of the different Spanish provinces in Le Cid. 

The Misses Fiorence and Bertha Salter, who sang 
with conspicuous success at one of the Patti concerts, 
and, more recent!y, at one of the concerts of the 
Crystal Palace, made their first appearance at the 
Philharmonic, where their sympathetic and truly 
artistic rendering of two of Schumann's duets, “ An 
den Abendstern” and “ Mailied,” and of the duet, 
“ Déja les hirondelles,’ from Delibes’ pretty and 
clever (but in England unappreciated) opera Le Roi 
la dit, called forth the warmest applause, the last- 
named piece, in response to reiterated demands, being 
given a second time. Scarcely could the perfect 
blending of two beautiful voices prove more effective. 
A fine performance of the Fidclio overture brought 
the concert to a worthy termination. 








WOMAN ON WHEELS, 





MEDICAL authority assures us in the Nine- 
P teenth Century that cycling is a healthful 
exercise for women. It must be taken in moderation ; 
there must not be too much zeal up-hill. If these 
elementary warnings be duly observed, cycling will 
do more than any other recreation for the physical 
development of the weaker sex. On this point there 
is less than the ordinary disagreement amongst the 
medical faculty. It is well known that the secret of 
ill-health for many a woman is simply lack of exer- 
cise. She does not walk; she lives in hot air; she 
ignores the plain rules of physical well-being, and 
poses as a beautiful plant in a conservatory. She is 
pale and interesting, and the blue veins in her 
hands are the delight of small bards. In a case 
of this kind cycling has worked a positive trans- 
formation. Luckily, it is fashionable. Princesses 
do not disdain it, and the Park of a morning 
is alive with “smart” people on wheels. So the 
flower has quitted the conservatory, and consented 
to figure as vigorous young womanhood on a bicycle. 
We do not need Dr. Fenton's assurance that such 
a change of habits is the best remedy for anemia, 
“ nerves,’ and other ills that women are heir to. 
Thousands of girls who are debarred from horse 
exercise have found in cycling just that invigoration 
which the old hothouse plan of rearing young 
women made impossible. It is conceivable that the 
next generation but one may give us an average 
type of womanhood wholly free from the nervous 
ailments which make so many women to-day a prey 
to morbid emotions. There will be a good deal 
less doctoring in that happy time; and we cannot 
sufficiently admire a disinterested advice, the 
fruits of which may deprive Harley Street and 
Wimpole Street of consulting rooms in the year of 
grace 1950. 

But will it be a year of grace for the lady cyclist ? 
On this point Dr. Fenton is a sanguine man, for he 
looks to women to make cycling a graceful pastime. 
He expects that the hideous creature, known to the 
road as a “scorcher,” will be eliminated in the 
process of evolution. The crookbacked “ record”- 
breaker, who seems to have come into the world, like 
Gloster, not half made-up, is to sink into obscurity, 
and deface the landscape no more. All the thunders 
that Mr. Ruskin launched at railways are a poor 
expression of the natural aversion excited by a 
string of “scorchers” on a Surrey road. It is a 
Sunday afternoon, and your soul is rapt in serene 
meditation betwixt the beauties of earth and sky, 
when across your vision flashes a procession of 
monsters with straining eyeballs and backs hunched 
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by desperate eagerness to race through dust more 
swiftly than their nameless rivals. Thehorrid thought 
strikes you that this is what woman may aspire to, 
when she discovers that her muscles, after all, are not 
so inferior to man’s as the world has long believed. 
Already we have the professional lady on wheels. 
The “champion” woman cyclist shows her paces to 
spectators vociferating the odds. Perhaps this is 
really no worse than the female acrobat, or the 
respectable matron who chronicles small beer by 
day, and dangles nightly from the giddy trapeze. 
But, as your discriminating intelligence at once 
perceives, the trapeze is exclusively an instrument 
of professional ambition. Itis notlikely that booths 
will be erected in Hyde Park, in order that Bel- 
gravian dames may disport themselves in tights and 
spangles, like unto shooting stars. Is there no 
danger, however, that Angelina, in the pride of her 
thews and sinews, may seek to outpace Flora on 
the bicycle track? Shall we ever see discreet ladies- 
in-waiting allowing themselves to be vanquished by 
Princesses in a cycle race amidst the huzzas of a 
loyal populace ? 

It would be flattery to say that Englishwomen 
have achieved grace on the metal steed. The lover 
of the picturesque must often have watched the 
morning manceuvres in the Park with a sinking 
heart. He sees a severely self-conscious young 
woman, sitting bolt upright, gazing frigidly into 
space, as who should say, “Grace I do not claim, 
but the most malignant slander cannot say I am out- 
raging propriety!" There is a medicinal aspect in 
this lady’s performance. You can see written plainly 
on her back, “ The doctor has ordered it, and this is 
my morning dose.” Turn to the Row, and watch the 
fair equestrian, the graceful assurance of her seat, 
the flowing outline of her habit! The contrast is 
cruel; but the lady on the bicycle does not seem 
to be aware of it. She is quite certain that 
the monotonous bobbing of her knees, in a most 
unbecoming skirt, satisfies the social canons. Not 
for Eldorado would she don those shocking 
knickerbockers! Better the conventional garment, 
shapeless and even dangerous, as unsuitable to the 
bicycle as knickerbockers to the horsewoman, than 
a costume which the social canons have not yet 
countenanced! “Fortunately,” says Dr. Fenton, 
“the good form that pleases the eye is the very 
best for the rider. We may safely trust women to 
adopt it.” Is this confidence well based? Can it be 
said that Englishwomen have adapted their personal 
charms to the bicycle as these are adapted to the 
horse? The vigorous controversy which is raging 
over the knickerbocker question suggests that 
women are by no means confident of captivating 
the eye in their cycling array. Possibly it is in a 
transitional stage. Man is placid under criticism of 
his typical dress; woman is restive till she has 
evolved some attire which is the absolute expression 
of a mood, an amusement, a caprice. It may be that 
Diana Vernon will eventually enslave us as surely 
on the bicycle as she does in the hunting field; but 
at present, as a cyclist, she fills the masculine mind 
with misgiving. 

Worse still is the apprehension that some 
estimable women will never please the eye. They 
may have the keenest desire to excel as cyclists, 
and they may have husbands of morbidly ssthetic 
sense who will be offended to the soul by the 
spectacle. We foresee a new motive for conjugal 
discord. In America, where the grounds for divorce 
are varied, it may become possible for a husband 
to sever the nuptial knot by pleading that the sight 
of his wife on a bicycle is maddening. Here a man 
may hesitate to lay his heart and worldly goods 
at the feet of a maid till he has seen her attrac- 
tions put to this test. Engagements may be broken 
on the wheel with distressing frequency. Girls who 
make fascinating cyclists may acquire a value 
in the marriage mart quite out of proportion to 
their other attractions. The ballroom favourite 
may cast a jaundiced eye on the cycle track; and 





the currents of feminine intrigue, sufficiently 
diversified already, be made more _ bewilder- 
ing by the introduction of this new element of 
competition. This may portend social develop- 
ments which are as yet beyond the reaches of 
speculation; but it is manifest, now that the 
medical and decorative aspects of cycling are 
scarcely in accord, that the bicycle may regenerate 
women physically but injure them ornamentally, 
and that it behoves the arbiters of fashion to take 
this latter contingency into their most earnest 
meditations. 








THE DRAMA. 





THE CHARLES WYNDHAM CELEBRATION, 


\ 7 HERE is my critical integrity? I was rather 

proud of it. Where are my austere prin- 
ciples? I was used to flaunt them. Now I am a 
changed man. I find I am “as weak as flesh, if not 
weaker.” I have been chicken-and-champagned ! 
It befell last Friday se’nnight. The Hotel Cecil 
was the place—a “palatial establishment, with 
furniture by Messrs. ” Good heavens! I am so 
degraded that I fall naturally to puffing the hotel. 
True that I was a mere unit in a crowd of several 
hundreds. But true, also, that I was enjoying the 
hospitality of a theatrical manager. “O God, give 
me back yesterday!” was the prayer of Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s Silver King. My prayer is “Give 
me back yesterday week.” But it may not be. 
When my heart comes to be examined at my decease 
it will bear, not the superscription “ Calais,” like 
Mary Tudor’s, but “ Irroy 1889.” 

How can I speak my mind of Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham after this? I have bartered my critical birth- 
right for a mess of cold asparagus. And yet I do 
honestly think I earned my supper. I had spent 
four hours at the Lyceum in the afternoon, and four 
more at the Criterion in the evening, celebrating 
Mr. Charles Wyndham’s twentieth year of manage- 
ment. I had laid out a week’s income in the 
purchase of half a dozen programmes from fascin- 
ating actresses who declined to give any change 
because “it was for a charity,’ and who laughed 
in heartless contempt at the word “press.” It 
seems that the thousands of pounds amassed either 
in this way or as the price of seats were devoted to the 
Actors’ Benevolent Fund, and that the whole cele- 
bration was “ by special desire” of some person or 
persons unnamed. I hereby declare that I was not 
one of those persons. And why should critics be 
lured into contributing to the relief of necessitous 
actors? Oh, give me back yesterday week ! 

Were I only a disinterested person, an untainted 
witness, I should say that these theatrical “ cele- 
brations,” be they anniversaries, benefits, farewells, 
gala-performances, or what you will, are among the 
most curious manifestations of the histrionic tem- 
perament. They show the actor looking back fondly 
(and publicly) upon his past career, shaking hands 
warmly (and publicly) with all his fellow-actors, 
receiving with surprise (but publicly) a little testi- 
monial “from a few friends on this auspicious 
occasion.” Thus, on Friday week at the Lyceum 
Mr. Charles Wyndham recalled the several Charles 
Wyndhams of the past (“according to the Nor- 
wegian dramatist, every man carries a ghost inside 
him,” was his pleasing misinterpretation of Ibsen), 
and accepted a gold cigar-box from Mr. Comyns 
Carr. I should like to go on to a few pleasantries 
on this sort of scene, but my conscience whispers 
“Trroy 1889,” and I am dumb. I may not even 
point out that the first act of Money is not im- 
proved, from the artistic standpoint, by the fooling 
of Mr. Arthur Roberts as Sir John Vesey’s servant. 

The plain truth—Irroy or not—is that these 
festivities have nothing to do with art, or so little as 
to put criticism out of the question. All that the 
manager wants is to get as many of his friends 
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together as he can, and all that the public wants is 
to see as many popular actors grouped together in 
one scene as it can. One extract from the Lyceum 
programme will give the key to the whole 
business :— 
“ Charles Surface’s guests. . . . Messrs. Lewis Waller, 
George Giddens, Arthur Playfair, Yorke Stephens, Sydney 
Brough, Bernard Gould, Frank Fenton, Murray Carson, 
J. L. Mackay, Allan Aynesworth, D. 5. James.” 


This means a picnic, not a play. Everything— 
text, harmony of interpretation, proportion, proper 
rehearsal, is sacrificed to the one idea of crowding 
the stage with all the players in the London theatres. 
But some years hence we shall all be talking to our 
grandchildren of the “extraordinary cast,” the 
“galaxy of talent,” and so forth, seen on the 
Lyceum stage at the Wyndham Celebration. No 
doubt I shall do this with the rest—preserving, 
however, a discreet silence on the subject of Irroy 
1889, 

There were no less than seven items in the two 
programmes, scenes from this and acts from that, 
and the effect was merely bewildering. Only one 
event of real artistic significance happened through- 
out the whole of that eight-hour day, and that was 
the appearance of Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Lady 
Teazle. Her dresses were triumphs of elegant 
fantasy; she was evidently born to wear powder 
and patches. But how can one judge of her per- 
formance of the part (or rather, of such shreds of 
the part as she was allowed to perform) under the 
circumstances? The quarrel scene went with gusto 
—no actress to-day, not even Miss Ada Rehan, can 
play a woman in a pet like Mrs. Patrick Campbell— 
and in the screen scene she showed the necessary 
dignity ; but the question whether this actress is to 
find her next field in high comedy must wait for 
settlement until she is seen in high comedy properly 
rehearsed and presented. Some minor problems 
connected with this celebration must, I suppose, 
remain for ever unsolved. As, why did Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, as Alfred Evelyn, “ make himself 
a head” in photographic resemblance of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm? Why was the one play selected for 
performance in its entirety the unspeakable David 
Garrick of T. W. Robertson? Why is The Critic 
treated by actors as a huge joke, a sort of Panfo- 
mime Rehearsal, instead of as what it is, the 
cleverest of literary farces, the text of which 
deserves to be as seriously respected as the text of 
Hamlet ? 

It seems almost indecent to discuss this celebration 
without some allusion to the person celebrated. 
Nothing would have given me greater pleasure 
than to consider Mr. Charles Wyndham’s services 
to the comic stage, to attempt some appreciation 
of his talent, to pass in review all the ghosts that, 
“according to the Norwegian dramatist,” he carries 
inside him. But the thing is plainly impossible. I 








can only murmur “ Irroy 1889.” A.B. W. 
ROMANCE OF AN OLD EDITOR. 





HE editor was unhappy. This was only as it 
should be; if he chose to be conscientious, it 

was fitting that he should pay the penalty attach- 
ing to all who divorce themselves from their species. 
His eyes ached, and his head ached rather more ; 
but it was a rule of his to put would-be contributors 
out of suspense as soon as possible, and the pile of 
MSS. had to be gone through within the week. You 
would scarcely have thought, to look at him, that he 
had once been young. He had, though ; and, oddest 
of all, he was not forgetful of the fact when youth 
crossed his path. Cynicism and lack of enthusiasm, 
feigned or otherwise, were the only two youthful 
offences he refused to condone ; he preferred, indeed, 
a good heart to good writing, although, of course, he 
liked best of all to see the two happily married, 
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Poor man! He had already scrawled “ Damned,” in 
his own particular shorthand, on the title-pages of 
five stories, and it had hurt him a good deal, because 
in each he had found promise of some kind. He 
took up the sixth with a tired air. It was entitled 
“His Sacrifice,” and the editor forgot to be tired as 
he turned the pages. 

“Extraordinary!” he murmured. “ That bit of 
garden-work is done in a masterly way—every line 
sketched in with tender vigour, every word ringing 
true. It must bethesame. The guelder-roses over- 
hanging the river, the white and purple lilacs above 
the old grey garden wall—what a feud we used 
to have, she and I, with the youngsters who plucked 
the blossom from the other side !—the yew-trees, cut 
in the quaint old fashion, the box-bordered paths. 
Then the great yellow lilies that grew just this side 
the orchard—it must be our garden. Why, the very 
song she used to sing so often is here!” 

The editor paused. First he wiped his spectacles, 
and then he made a furtive dab at his eyes, under 
pretence that the two were one and the same 
operation. Not for twenty years had he seen this 
old-world garden so vividly as now; a subtle per- 
fume of lilac and mignonette, lad’s-love and lavender, 
stole into the grime-beleaguered editorial den. The 
drab wall of the opposite building became covered 
with trails of faintly nodding blush roses; its un- 
cleaned windows took to themselves curtains of 
white dimity, from between the folds of which a 
brown-haired maiden looked, in act to throw a 
laughing flower at someone down below. The bell 
of St. Paul’s was giving tongue hard by, but the 
editor did not hear it—he was listening to the 
curfew, ringing out peacefully amid the summer 
evening quiet. This village of his retrospect had 
ever been too sleepy to forego old habits, and the 
curfew rang a welcome lullaby to its grey forget- 
fulness. Hand in hand they wandered, the 
brown-haired little lady and the far-off previous 
incarnation of the editor—hand in hand, with the 
sweet simplicity of a ballad of pre-degenerate days. 
How cool she was! How dainty, with that subtle 
lavender fragrance all about her! Was ever man 
so blessed beyond all hope of merit ? 

The editor awoke with a start, again remon- 
strated with his eyes, rustled the MS. in a business- 
like manner, readjusted his spectacles, and read 
straight on until he reached the end of the story. 
He then rose from his desk and paced about the 
room, the quaintest mixture of surprise, trouble, 
and childish expectation on his face. 

“ Singular—singular!” he muttered. “Js it my 
story, from the other's point of view, or is it just a 
piece of independent literature?” 

He turned to the desk again and glanced eagerly 
at the MS.; but the author’s name on the back 
stirred no memory within him, and the address was 
just Number Something in Bloomsbury. So the 
editor, in his impulsive way, wrote and asked the 
author to dine with him the next evening, in order 
that they might discuss the very interesting story 
which he had just read. It was not a strictly 
editorial thing to do, but then it has been explained 
that the editor was in no wise editorial—nor, on the 
other hand, does every MS. reach its destination 
with a very perceptible scent of literary lavender 
about it. 

Candidly, the style of this story was its strong 
point; the plot was old and weather-beaten, and 
scarcely could even a firm literary touch prop up its 
tottering limbs. A man and a maid—a garden—a 
bolt of jealousy from the blue of tender extrava- 
gancies—a rifted lute—separation—the fault of 
both, or neither—a wifeless establishment on one 
hand, and a husbandless home on the other, on into 
grey hairs, and thence into the six feet by three 
which shelves all such problems for the weary 
victims. That was the plot; but the details rang 
strangely true, and the brown-haired heroine con- 
trived to be charming in quite a breezy, unaccus- 
tomed way. Perhaps the editor's judgment was 
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not so very much adrift, after all, though it was 
his own life-story upon which the judgment was 
delivered. A man is apt to look peculiarly upon his 
own life-story; that is the worst of life the actual, 
and the strong point of literature the theoretical. 

Well, they dined together, the editor and the 
sender of an unsolicited MS., at a notable little 
tavern in the neighbourhood of Fleet Street. The 
author proved to be just as young as the editor was 
old. He was charming in his youthfulness; no 
belief seemed to be too out-of-the-way for his hot- 
headed optimism. He did not even stop this side of 
utter faith in woman. Not that he talked much of 
his ideals to the editor; the latter inferred them 
from remarks dropped here and there, and his heart 
warmed to this boy who knew so exactly how to put 
his finger on the pulse of an old-world garden. 

“T liked your story very much,” said the editor, 
cautiously, towards the end of dinner. “ The plot 
—ah !—the plot was a good one.” 

The boy blushed, and smiled with babe-like 
geniality into the editorial eye. 

“You are very kind,” he murmured, “and too 
anxious about hurting my feelings, I fear. I am 
not a bit sensitive in the matter of the plot. 
Honestly, you know, I think it is a trifle stodgy— 
the sort of plot our grandmothers revelled in. But 
it was told me—the story, I mean—by someone who 
was very anxious that I should make use of it.” 

The editor leaned eagerly across the table. 
“Was it?” he asked. 

“Yes. I'm not breaking faith by telling you 
about it, as you can’t possibly know my aunt. My 
aunt lives in Devonshire, in the lilac and lavender 
garden I described, and she is just the dearest old 
maid you ever saw.” 

“She was young once,” murmured the editor; 
“‘I think she can never be an old maid to me. Yes, 
goon. You are sure she is not married yet?” 

The boy glanced at the editor in surprise. 
“ Why, no; an aristocratic Persian cat, a parrot, and 
myself divide her affections between us, in the ratios 
of three, two, one. She is awfully proud of me and 
anxious to help me on, and one evening she gave me 
the story I sent you. I would much rather have 
put some modern people into that garden—contrast, 
you know—but the dear old lady seemed bent on 
her idea, and my stuff with poetic plots didn’t get 
taken, somehow, by the magazines. The public 
will have its stories commonplace; that’s the worst 
of it.” 

“ Possibly the public is not very far wrong,” said 
the editor softly, smiling at the perfect ingenuous- 
ness of the boy. “You see, things that happen 
every day are sure to touch people in their tender 
places. Was it—-er—have you any reason for 
supposing that—that it was her own life-story your 
aunt was telling?” 

“I'm sure of it. We had come to the yellow 
lilies just as she finished, and she stopped 
opposite them. ‘And that is why I was never 
married, my dear,’ she said. ‘It does seem a pity 
—doesn’t it?—that we all play at cross-purposes as 
we do?’” 

The editor rose from the table and walked about 
the room in a state bordering on frenzy. 

“Then you mean to say my—I mean, the hero’s— 
sacrifice counted for nothing at all? He went away 
for good, because he thought she cared for the other 
man and that it would make her way smoother. 
And all the time she was in love with him ?” 

The boy could not understand this elderly 
eccentric. ‘ She did,” he assented doubtfully. 

“Then, my young friend,” cried the editor, “ you 
have had the privilege of meeting the biggest fool 
in London. Is there a train down to Devonshire to- 
night?” 

His hat was already on his head, and he was 
groping chaotically for his umbrella. 

A light broke in upon the boy; he beamed on 
his companion in a way that was refreshing. “I 
believe that there is a midnight train. Aunt will be 





awfully glad to meet you again. Shall I come to 
see you off?” 

“Come with me,” said the editor; “ you must 
introduce us afresh.” 

He was at the door bythistime. The boy, before 
many minutes had passed, found himself being 
whirled aiong Fleet Street in a hansom. The editor 
was struck with the sanity of the idea of filling 
public conveyances with lavender. 

And “His Sacrifice’ became a mere matter of 


print. HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





GEORGE BORROW. 


Sir,—The charge of “lethargy” in business matters is one 
which ean hardly fail to make the business-man wince, and | 
may perhaps be excused for asking your permission to reply to 
one or two remarks in Mr. Birrell’s article on Borrow. 

For many years past, both before and since my father's 
death, the production of a worthy edition of Borrow has been a 
constantly cherished design of our firm; our efforts have failed 
from no lack of zeal, tut from the following, among other, 
causes. While the books were copyright, we had not a free 
hand. Since the copyrights of some of them have expired, 
circumstances have arisen which convince us that the time for a 
complete edition has not yet fully arrived. We have no in 
tention of bringing out an ad captandum edition, which may be 
superseded a year or two hence. 

Mr. Birrell takes exception to the illustration of Borrow’s 
books with views of the actual places referred to; presumably 
he prefers such fancy pictures as are to be found in a recent 
edition of Lavengro, for which he has written a preface. 
Borrow's books, no doubt, are a curious medley of fact and 
fiction; and even the assurance that Mr. Birrell has “ from 
childhood’s hour read-‘Tho Bible in Spain’ in a spirit of pure 
romance ” cannot eliminate the element of fact. No one now 
can entirely unravel the two threads—perhaps Borrow himself 
would have had some difficulty in doing so—but, with all due 
deference to Mr. Birrell, I claim that the facts of “ The Bible in 
Spain ” are better subjects of illustration than the fictions—or, at 
best, the unidentified scenes and persons—of Lavengro. 

It may interest Mr. Birrell to know that from days before 
his “ childhood’s hour,” long before “* The Bible in Spain” was 
“discovered” by certain modern writers, we have done what we 
could to keep alive an interest in Borrow’s books, and have so 
far sneceeded that they have met with a continuous and con- 
siderable annual sale both before and since the rival editions 
came into existence.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN Murray. 

50, Alberarle Street, May Sth, 1896. 








A NORTHERN SUBURB.* 





hoes selects the longest way, 
IN And winds about in tortuous grooves: 
A thousand years the oaks decay; 

The wrinkled glacier hardly moves. 


But here the whetted fangs of change 
Daily devour the old demesne— 
The busy farm, the quiet grange, 
The wayside inn, the village green. 


In gaudy yellow brick and red, 

With rooting pipes, like creepers rark, 
The shoddy terraces o’erspread 

Moadow and garth and daisied bank. 


With shelves for rooms the houses crowd, 
Like draughty cupboards in a row— 

Ice-chests when wintry winds are loud, 
Ovens when summer breczes blow. 


Roused by the fee’d policeman’s knock, 
And sad that day should come again, 
Under the stars the workmen flock 
In haste to reach the workmen's train. 


For here dwell those who must fulfil 
Dull tasks in uncongenial spheres, 

Who toil through dread of coming ill, 
And not with hope of happier years; 








* Copyright, 1896, by John Davidson, in the United States of 
America. 
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The lowly folk who scarcely dare 
Conceive themselves perhaps misplaced, 
Whose prize for unremitting care 
Is only not to be disgraced. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





A REPENTANT ONE. 


“TFNHE difference in tone between the criticism 

of the beginning and the criticism of the end 
of the present century is a topic of no great novelty, 
but of much significance "—especially, one may add, 
when discussed in Blaciivood’s Magazine. A critic 
in this month's Blackwood notes the difference, not 
without a sigh of something like regret :— 


“Our great-grandfathers took to task, corrected, castigated, 


condemned with freedom, and praised but sparingly; our con- 
temporaries discover a new genius once @ month, and are astute 
to seent new ‘movements’ and new ‘epochs’ of which their 


darlings are the leaders or the heralds, . . . Far be it from us to 
decide between the rival critical systems, Nevertheless, while 
recognising to the full the demerits of the one formerly in vogue 
(though we think it neither blasted promise nor checked whols- 
some activity), we own to being much more sensible of the 
disadvantages of that with which our own generation is familiar. 
To be told in seriousness that criticism is the ‘art of praise’ is 
to be tempted well-nigh irresistibly into the arms of our old 
friend the enemy, and so inscribe upon our banner his famous 
device, Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur.” 


But come, is it not early yet for Blackwood to be 
using the expression “our old friend the enemy” of 
that species of criticism in which Blackwood im- 
mortalised itself—and by virtue of which Blackwood 
has its place in every history of nineteenth-century 
literature? Would not “our old friend, the public 
enemy,” be a shade more accurate? And is not the 
reference to “our great-grandfathers” a trifle mis- 
leading? Far be it from me to discourage repentance. 
But is the repentance quite so ripe as the reference 
would seem to suggest? Is it even quite thorough? 
{ like the phrase “ while recognising to the full the 
demerits,” etc. But let us be quite certain about 
it. The new generation of critics will not suffer 
appreciably by the delay: someone will quite cer- 
tainly take care that they get their chastisement— 
the chastisement that is so good for them—without 
immoderate delay. And it will be a thousand pities 
if, for lack of a little insistence on the demerits of 
our great-grandfathers, we allow our Blackwood to 
be mastered by the temptation (already “ well-nigh 
irresistible”) to rush back into the arms of his “old 
friend the enemy,” and inscribe upon his banner 
that peculiarly misleading device. 


As it happens, the demerits of that style of 
criticism with which the names of the Edinburgh, 
the Quarterly, and (I fear one must add) Blackwood 
are inseparably connected, have lately been most 
lucidly expounded by Mr. C. E. Vaughan, in an 
essay prefixed to his “ English Literary Criticism,” 
the second volume of Messrs. Blackie & Son's 
“Warwick Library.” I must return another week 
to this essay (which seems to me both original and 
suggestive), and content myself now with that part 
of it which bears on the style and the period under 
discussion. The first curse that lay upon the critics 
of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Blackwood, was 
the curse of anarchy. Johnson had been narrow 
enough in his application of the Aristotelian canons; 
but the reasoned principles were there behind him, 
and on them he based his judgments. Jeffrey and 
Gifford and the rest had no principles at all: each 
man among them set himself up as a measure of all 
things, and there was anend. In other words, they 
degraded criticism to the expression of mere personal 
prejudice. What Carlyle said of Jeffrey and the 
Edinburgh is substantially true also of Gifford and 





the Quarterly and of Wilson and Blackwood, for 
which Wilson wrote :— 


“ Jeffrey may be said to have begun the rash, reckless style 
of criticising everythivng in heaven and earth by appeal to 
Moliére’s maid: ‘Do you like it?’ ‘Don't you like it?’ a 
style which, in hands more and more inferior to that stout- 
hearted old lady and him, has since grown gradually to such 
immeasurable length among u3; and he himself is one of the 
first that suffers by it. If praise and blame are to be perfected, 
not in the mouth of Moliére’s maid only but in that of mischievous, 
precocious babes and sucklings, you will arrive at singular 
judgments by degrees.” 


It had been bad enough if these men had applied 
only their literary prejudices to the appreciation of 
literature. But they did far worse. They applied 
their political prejudices, and their private grudges. 
This was the second curse upon them, and it led tu 
the commission of critical offences quite beyond 
pardon. 

The third curse was their nasty manners; as a 
sample of which one needs only to quote the advice 
to Keats to “ go back to the shop, Mr. John; back 
to the plasters, pills, and ointment boxes.” Now, 
there is no other form of literature which can be 
compared with criticism in the demand it makes 
upon the writer’s good manners. In a sense, indeed, 
every piece of critical writing isan essay in manners. 
You may write dramas about Agamemnon or King 
Lear without a thought of the feelings of those 
potentates or their surviving friends. But you can- 
not (if you have a spark of decent feeling) write of 
Mr. Minimus’s novelette and utterly ignore the effect 
of your words on Mr. Minimus. To be sure, by publish- 
ing his book he may reasonably be held to challenge 
public opinion; but this does not mean that having 
elected yourself as mouthpiece of public opinion you 
have a right to dispense with politeness. “Judea 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur” may be a very 
good maxim in the administration of common law. 
But in what sense is the literary critic judex? Who 
elected him? To whom is he responsible? And in 
what sense is Mr. Minimus nocens? His book may 
be a poor one, and yet incapable of hurting a fly. 
Does it fall, then, within your province to pronounce 
him a “drivelling idiot,’ even as Blackwood pro- 
nounced “Endymion” “ drivelling idiocy”? If he 
preach immorality, cruelty, injustice, turpitude, 
you have the right which every citizen possesses 
of lifting a voice in protest or denunciation. But 
you have no right to lose your temper and manners 
over his literary shortcomings. What you have a 
right to do is to point out why you are unable to 
admire his work; and let your manner of doing so 
be modulated as far as possible to the manner in 
which he seems to invite your opinion. 


It is surely no accident that the great classics of 
criticism have been well-mannered writings. Plato's 
arraignment of poetry in the “ Republic” remains 
valuable, not for the strength of its arguments (which 
by common consent are almost negligible), but as 
an instance of the true urbane critical manner. 
Sidney’s “ Apologie” is informed throughout by a 
spirit of courtesy so disdainful of vulgar “ scoring” 
that one is apt to forget the circumstances which 
called it forth. 


So similar are the two in style that one is almost 
able to ignore the intervening centuries and suppose 
Sidney to be answering Plato's attack : and in effect 
this is what the “Apologie” comes to. But asa matter 
of fact it was called forth by Gosson’s “School of 
Abuse,” and bears closely upon a controversy in the 
course of which many lost their tempers. Gosson 
led the Puritan attack upon poetry. Lodge retorted. 
While these two were flinging mud, Sidney turned 
loftily aside from a war of words :— 


“ Pointedly challenged at the outset—for the first and second 
pamphlets of Gosson had, without permission, been dedicated to 
‘The right noble gentleman, Maister Philip Sidney ’"—he seldom 
alludes to the arguments and never once mentions the name of 
Gosson. He wrote to satisfy his own mind, and not to win 
glory in the world of letters, And thus his “ Apologie,” though 
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it seems to have been composed while the controversy was still 
fresh in men’s memory, was not published until nearly ten years 
after his death (1595). It was not written for controversy, but 
for truth. From the first page it rises into the atmosphere of 
calm, in which alone great questions can be profitably discussed.” 


A word must be said on the belief of Blackwood's 
new critic as to the system of Blachiwood's old critics, 
that it “ neither blasted promise nor checked whole- 
some activity.” In answer, I only quote the old 
parable of the man taken to see the votive garments 
hung in the temple of the sea-god by sailors who had 
escaped shipwreck. “But where,” he asked, “are 
the garments of those who didn’t escape?” But 
we need not trouble ourselves about the victims. 
There is quite enough to lament in the effects of 
the old criticism upon its practitioners. These I 
hope some day to treat of at greater length in a 
pamphlet dealing with the effects of corporal punish- 
ment—on head masters. A.T.Q.6. 








REVIEWS. 
YOUNGHUSBAND'S TRAVELS. 
Tue Heart or A Continent. By Captain Frank E. Young- 
husband, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. London: John Murray, 


| oe years ago the interior of Asia was almost as 

little known as the interior of Africa, and for some 
parts of it we had scarce any records of European 
travel later than those of Marco Polo. The progress 
made in discovery, especially during the last twenty 
years, is striking, and it has been made with com- 
paratively little loss of life, although no doubt 
under conditions of considerable hardship. Since 
the exploration of Kafiristan and Swat the only 
region that remains untraversed is the corner of 
south-eastern Tibet where it borders on China, 
Burmah, and Assam; and it is singular that the 
two districts that should have remained longest 
unknown are those which touch our own civilised 
Indian territories at their north-western and north- 
eastern extremities. 

Among the explorers to whom we owe these 
discoveries Captain Younghusband holds a dis- 
tinguished place. He is a first-rate traveller— 
persevering, courageous, and at the same time 
prudent, conciliatory in his methods, and able to 
adapt himself to the character of the people he 
has to deal with and the circumstances of the 
regions he traverses. He has also considerable 
powers of description. There are no attempts at 
fine writing in his narrative, but he records with 
perfect clearness his impression both of a country 
and of its inhabitants. He is a keen, quick-eyed 
observer, who notes the things best worth noting, 
and he succeeds in conveying a vivid impression of 
the daily life and incidents of his journeys without 
fatiguing his readers by trivial details. To write a 
good book of travel is a much harder thing than 
most people suppose. Much skill is needed in, so 
to speak, massing the facts in such wise as to 
give broad effects in an instructive way, while at the 
same time avoiding the appearance of a dissertation. 
The reader must be made to follow the traveller 
from day to day or week to week, and appreciate 
the actual experiences which the traveller has. Yet 
the record of those experiences must be condensed 
so as to avoid tedium, while leaving certain large 
general impressions on the reader's mind. Captain 
Younghusband does this very successfully, and 
though the value of his work lies rather in its 
substance than in its form and style, still it may be 
read with pleasure even by those who have no special 
interest either in physical geography or in the 
political questions which are incidentally dealt with. 
We could have wished that he had added somewhat 
more precise details regarding the physical character 
and geology of some of the less-known regions he 
has examined, and told us also something more 





regarding the boundaries of different languages and 
different religions; but where much that is good 
is given, it would be ungracious to complain of 
omissions, which may be due to the fact that (as 
he explains) he had no special training either in 
linguistic science or in natural history. 

Five different journeys are described. The first 
is an excursion through Manchuria to the city 
of Mukden, of which we heard so much during the 
war between China and Japan, and to the summit of 
the famous Ever-White Mountain, which is not, as 
might be fancied, a snow mountain, but an extinct 
voleano of no great height (about 8,000 feet), with 
a beautiful blue lake in its old crater and beds of grey 
pumice-stone or white ash on its upper slopes. The 
second isa much more formidable expedition. Start- 
ing from Pekin, the author traversed the central and 
western parts of the great desert of Gobi, passed 
from Mongolia into Eastern Turkestan, skirted the 
southern declivities of the Tian Shan Mountains to 
Kashgar, turned southwards to Yarkand, and crossed 
the Himalaya to Kashmir and India by the Mustagh 
Pass, a depression in the main chain a little to the 
west of the better-known and slightly lower Kara- 
koram Pass. The ascent of this pass, performed 
without any maps or any guide trained to snow and 
ice work, and by an explorer who (if we understand 
him rightly) had no previous experience of ice-work, 
is a really remarkable feat, which would have 
entitled Captain Younghusband to a high place 
among the heroes of the Alpine Club. The third 
journey took our author from Kashmir across the 
Himalaya (this time by the Karakoram Pass) to the 
valleys of the Yarkand and Oprang rivers and the 
Hunza Nagar country north of Gilgit. The fourth 
carried him again across the main chain by the 
Karakoram, but this time as far as Yarkand and 
Kashgar, where he spent the winter of 1890. Thence 
in the following year he explored the Pamirs, meet- 
ing a Russian military party under Colonel Youoff, 
who, after some days of friendly intercourse, turned 
him back to India by orders received from the 
Russian Government—an act for which the Russians 
subsequently apologised. The fifth and last journey 
described is that made in 1893 to Chitral, where 
Captain Younghusband remained till October, 1894, 
and of whose people and government he gives a very 
graphic and instructive account. 

The volume winds up with an excellent chapter 
on the missionary question in China, and some 
general reflections suggested to the traveller by the 
characteristics of the Asiatic peoples among whom 
he has lived. The parts of the book which have 
most novelty are the descriptions of the desert of 
Gobi, of the inhabitants of Eastern Turkestan—very 
unlike the ferocious Turkomans whom Russia tamed 
in the Steppes of the Oxus—and of the Pamir region, 
which, as the borderland between the empires of 
Russia, China, and India, has excited the interest 
of the politician no less than of the geographer. 
Captain Younghusband is by a double right, as an 
explorer and as a soldier, a believer in the so-called 
“forward policy.” But he talks with moderation 
and good sense on the political questions connected 
with the north-west frontier of India, and is superior 
to that commonplace Russophobism which has af- 
fected so many of those who have written or spoken 
on the subject. He reports the views of the Central 
Asian merchants regarding Britain and Russia as 
follows :— 


“ As merchants they highly appreciate the benefits which are 
conferred by an administration which makes such efforts to 
improve the communications of the country by the construction 
of railways, roads, and telegraphs, which adds so greatly to the 
production of the country by the cutting of irrigation canals, 
and which encourages trade hy removing all duties that are not 
absolutely necessary, as the British do. They hate the system 
of law in India, though they believe in the justice of the 
individual officer, and I am not altogether sure that they do not 
a administrations where the decision of law may be less just 

ut will probably be less costly and will certainly be more 
rapid. But they consider that their trade interests are, on the 
whole, more furthered under British than under any other rule. 
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In regard, however, to the comparative strength of the two 
rival Powers of Asia, there is not a doubt that they consider the 
Russian more powerful than the British. Even if they have not 
really got the greater strength, the Russians succeed better in 
producing an impression of it than do the British, Their numbers 
in Central Asia are really very small, but they are much more 
numerous in proportion to the number of natives than are the 
British in India. Then, again, the Russians, when they strike, 
strike very heavily; and when they advance they do not go 
back, as the British generally find some plausible reason for 
doing. Moreover, they have subjugated people who were com- 
paratively easy to conquer, and the general result of this and of 
the rumours of untold legions of soldiers stationed in Russia 
proper is to impress the Oriental mind with the idea that the 
Russians have a greater strength in comparison with the British 
than they perhaps actually have.” 


Of the Chinese in Turkestan our author has a 
very low opinion. He describes them as absolutely 
unprogressive, and holding the country not so much 
by any military strength or moral force as in respect 
of the indolent and submissive character of the 
inhabitants. He does not, however, appear to ap- 
prehend any further encroachment of the Russians 
upon China, and the account he gives of the Pamir 
country confirms the opinion we have long held that 
a Russian advance from that quarter upon India is 
extremely uulikely. The country is not only very 
lofty, with a climate severe even in summer, but is 
utterly bare, with much of even its level parts devoid 
of pasture, and supporting only coarse wormwood 
scrub. To feed a large force in such a country 
would be a matter of the greatest diflicuity, not to 
speak of the enormous obstacles which lofty snow 
mountains and a network of deep narrow rock-bound 
valleys interpose between the Russian frontier and 
the valleys of Kashmir or Peshawar. 

The word “ Pamir” denotes, it would appear, a 
valley filled up by the action of former glaciers with 
alluvial matter—in fact, with the remains of ancient 
moraines. Owing to the dryness of the climate, 
this alluvial matter lies as a flat bottom across the 
valleys, instead of being swept away by the rains 
and the torrents, as in the valleys lying nearer 
India; and thus the country presents the appear- 
ance of a series of plateaux enclosed by high, 
but not always steep or precipitous, mountains. 
An interesting passage will be found in the 
concluding chapter on the causes of the superiority 
of civilised Europeans to the non-Christian races. 
Captain Younghusband remarks with truth—it is a 
remark which must have occurred to any reflective 
man who travels among the so-called lower races, 
whether in Asia or in Africa—that the strength 
of Europeans lies not so much in their intellect 
as in the greater strength and tenacity of their 
will. 

“So far as I have been able to make use of my opportunities 
of observation, I have not been impressed with any great mental 
superiority of the most highly-developed races of mankind 
over lower races, In mere brain-power and intellectual capacity 
there seems no great difference between the civilised European 
and, say, the rough hill tribesman of the Himalayas; and in 
regard to the Chinaman I shou!d even say that the advantage 
lay on his side. In the rude hill-states of Hunza and Chitral, 
among men whose natural endowments I have had some means 
of judging, I have remarked that the average ability is certainly 
not inferior to the average of a European people. One meets 
there with shrewd, sharp, intelligent men, who, with regard to 
any of their own concerns or any subject with which they have 
some acquaintance, can grasp points quickly and give their 
answers directly and comprehensively; men with excellent 
memories, and with a power of speech and, amongst themselves, 
a quickness of repartee certainly not inferior to that of a 
European. Among the races of India and with the Chinese 
this is still more noticeable. The European may feel his‘moral 
superiority over them, but in sharpness of intellect there seems 
littie to choose between the two. On the other hand, no 
European can mix with non-Christian races without feeling his 
moral superiority over them. He feels from the first contact 
that whatever may be their relative intellectual positions, he is 
stronger morally than they are. Facts show that this feeling is 
atrue one. It is not because we are any more clever than the 
natives of India, because we have more brains or bigger heads 
than they have, that we rule India, but because we are stronger 
morally. There are races in India searcely less brave 
than the English. Few races can excel in bravery the Sikhs 
and the Gurkhas, , , , To my mind it seems that the chief 








power by which we hold India is the power of sympathy, the 
deep-rooted tendency to watch over the interests of those whom 
we control. It is by using this to supplement mere physical 
courage that we are able to control the millions of India.” 


This is only a part of the truth, but it is a useful 
warning by a soldier against the pernicious doctrine 
that we hold India simply by the sword; and in 
spite of the coldness of Englishmen, and their often 
offensive conduct to the natives, there can be no 
doubt that the general justice of British rule and 
its regard to the interests of the governed are ap- 
preciated by our Indian subjects, and constitute no 
small element of British strength. 

There is much more in this volume which we 
would gladly have discussed, for Captain Young- 
husband is a thoughtful as well as an acute observer. 
But we have said enough to show that the book 
is a piece of good sound work, and one which leaves 
an agreeable impression of the abilities and taste 
of the writer. 


NEW POEMS BY LADY LINDSAY. 
Tue FrLower SELLER, AND OTHER Poems. By Lady 
Lindsay. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Ix a day when we see poetical reputations and 
literary fashions spring up with disconcerting 
suddenness—often as suddenly to pass away—there 
is something reassuring in the slow and steady 
progress of a poet who goes on resolutely putting 
forth a sufficient quantity of excellent work, and 
who does not seek to attract the eye by any 
startling novelty of mode. Lady Lindsay, so far as 
mode is concerned, is content to follow the old ways, 
and in the essence and spirit of her poetry she aims 
at the old ideals. Naturalism, impressionism, de- 
cadentism, symbolism, neo-Hellenism, and the rest 
of the day’s fashions have passed by her Muse 
without leaving any trace of their influence. In 
fact, change and ferment are so characteristic of the 
age that a Muse so unresponsive to its moods was in 
danger of being accused of having no raison d’étre 
in such a time, of professing sentiments and a faith 
which were out of date in language, and measures 
whose simplicity was likewise inappropriate. It 
was for Lady Lindsay’s further volumes to prove 
or disprove the justice of this criticism had it been 
made. We think this new volume of hers will 
confirm the belief of those who, on the strength of 
her previous writings, expressed the conviction that 
this poet had a genuine gift and would fully prove 
her title to be heard amongst the singers of the day. 
The thought has grown richer and deeper; the style 
is surer, and, while not losing its simplicity, is often 
marked by an extreme dignity and beauty; and in 
many passages these poems arrive within the higher 
domains of poetry. Lady Lindsay’s special note in 
the poems which impress us most in this volume is 
the wedding, in a true harmony, of the more tender 
and gently spiritual moods of the soul with moods 
of Nature. This is not so evident in the poem which 
gives its title to the volume, and which, though a 
graceful idyll, does not appeal to us as others do; 
but in a poem called “ Outre-Mer”—-which is the 
story of a young painter-monk troubled by, though 
triumphing over, the yearnings of the flesh—it is 
well illustrated. We can best justify these remarks 
by quotation. The following passage, in its evoca- 
tion of the sympathy between Nature and the 
human soul, and in its beauty of description and 
conceit, seems to us poetry of a high order :— 


“Over the face of day drew quiet shade, 
As gathers oft soon 
In afternoon 
Of the noblest lives that for earth are made, 
And—just as in such, 
When noontide brilliance begins to fade, 
Some spiritual tenderness grows o’ermuch, 
More nigh in touch 
With an unseen world it had bat begun 
To mirror the radiance of—one by one, 
Rose-colours paled from sea and sky; 
And, by-and-by, 
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Grey Evening, in her pilgrim’s dress, 
Wan, lustreless, 
Across the bay stretched quiet hands, 
And blessing laid o’er hills and sands. 
Then, spirit-like, upraised herself the mooa 
From curtained couch of clustered violet, 
As though the sun—conscious he must forget 
Our world for a brief space—had bade her soon 
Rule from his empty throne when he should set, 
Albeit in his broad garden, ere he went, 
He planted pinks and April verdure sweet 
For the white feet 
That on steep travel would be bent 
Of her—pale star-crowned consort whom he sent.” 


Here is another passage, in which the same 
sympathy between Nature and humanity is ex- 
pressed in a different key. It is a mood of the 
night, vague and restful, when earthly thought has 
ceased, and mist “hangs low across the sleeping 
sea.” The opening and closing images of this 
passage, and the language in which they are put, 
are especially fine— 


“The wind had hushed, and heaven's great firmament, 

Like to a radiant silver lid 

Of some dark tomb, shone, spangled with bright stars. 
Far o’er the lea 

The sandhills’ undulation here and there was rent 
By scars 

Of gulleys deep, meandering out and in, 

Where heather-patches and the thick-spiked whin 

Broke through grey arid fields of straggling bent. 

Yet all these landmarks that he knew so well 

He saw no more, but only guessed, 

For in a blur of shade were they soft pressed 

To calm, mysterious and magnificent. 

He could not trace the outlines of the fell. 
"Twas as come spell 

Fettered the world by gentlest swathing peace, 
And a overhead 

Yon anthem, of bright star-notes spread, 

Thrilled to bid human troubles cease.” 


Again—a final image from the same poem— 


j Then the wide dreamful sky 
Gleamed rapturous to efulgent light on high, 
Where stars ’gainst diamond-dust of stars 

Clung thick as years that sand the plaius of Time.” 


There is something in this diction, and in this 
temper, which reminds us of Matthew Arnold, 
though Lady Lindsay's work in general is far from 
suggesting a comparison with Arnold's sustained 
and classic levels of perfection. In quite a different 
genre from this contemplative work is a blank- 
verse poem entitled “Long Years After,” telling 
the sordid life-tragedy of a painter who has failed, 
and showing quite a Browning-like facility for 
dramatic monologue in verse. That Lady Lindsay 
has not lost her skill in the romantic and lyrical 
vein is proved by a charming ballad, “ The Gentle 
Knight,” and by such a musical little lyric as the 
following :— 


“TIT wonld I were a book, 
To lean against thy knee; 
Thy thought should turn to me, 
And with thy thought thy look. 


“And with thy look, thy heart, 
That down each line might read 
What's writ there clear indeed : 

Love’s gladness and Love’s smart. 


‘Nay, fain I'd be the pen 
That shapes for thee my name ; 
Oft to this darling dame 

We'd speed fond missives then! 


‘*My love’—so shouldst thou spell ; 

Nor pause o’erlong to think, 

But dip me quick in ink, 
And add: ‘I love thee well!’” 
The claims of space will not permit of our quoting 
any more, as we should like to do to justify our 
high opinion of the capacity and promise of this 
poet, who, if she goes on developing as she has been 
doing—for this book, in spite of some inequalities, 
is a distinct advance on its predecessors—ought to 
have a great future before her. We would refer 


mentioned, to certain of the sonnets, to No. 2 of 
“ Lucinda’s Letters,” and to “ In Sleep” and “ Intro. 
spection.” 





MINOR MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS. By Amory H, 
Bradford. New York and London: Maemillan & Co. 
EvoLvTion AND Errort. By Edmond Kelly, M.A., F.G.S, 

New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 

Heponistic THEORIES. By John Watson, LL.D. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose & Sons. New York and London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

A SnHort Stroupy or Eruics, 
London: Macmillan & Co, 

THE revival of ethics—a study which to so many 

earnest and vigorous minds of our time stands, as 

Bacon said of the ancient world, in the place of 

theology—tends to produce a curious syncretism. 

A class of writers has arisen who are determined to 

accept and popularise the doctrines of Evolution— 

a word nearly as comprehensive by this time as 

Christianity—and nevertheless to combine with it 

as much of the ordinary material of moral philosophy 

as they conveniently can, particularly the doctrine 
of free-will. We sympathise cordially with their 
efforts, although we are not perfectly sure that if 
the cares of modern life left time for the exercise of 
dialectic the edifices they erect would be found 
proof against its assault. However, in these days 
we have to be content with popular books and 
hasty definitions, and wecannot scrutinise them with 
the care that we apply to the text of Aristotle. It 
would bs unfair to do so, as it would be unfair to 
look for the exactness of an Aquinas in a sermon. 

And the books before us are all more or less sermons 

—but, it must be said, they are good ones. 

Mr. Amory H. Bradford's work contains nothing 
that can be very unfamiliar to the student of ethics 
or of heredity, but it shows evidence of thorough 
study and of a moral and religious earnestness that 
inspirits and stimulates the reader. Mr. Bradford 
points out that the doctrine of heredity does not 
really differ very greatly in its ethical applications, 
whether we follow Darwin and Spencer in believing 
that acquired characters are transmissible, or hold 
with Weismann that they are not. In the one case, 
environment is of eminent importance as producing 
modifications, but in the other case it is of supreme 
importance as hindering or facilitating due develop- 
ment of the germ-plasm. Mr. Bradford then— 
after finding a place, as other evolutionary moralists 
have succeeded in finding one, for free-will—deals 
with some of the conditions determining the great 
social problems of to-day—the conditions of city 
life, education, pauperism; points out how “the 
solidarity of mankind” affects the question of sin 
and the duty of saving the sinner; and, finally, 
applies his doctrine as an argument for the super- 
natural character of the Founder of Christianity, 
Whom, he argues, no assignable natural causes were 
adequate to produce. We shall not deal with his 
theology, but two or three objections may be taken 
to the non-theological part of his book. In treating 
of the phenomena of conversion we think that the 
marvellous complexity of the “ sub-conscious”’ part 
of mind, now revealed to us by scientific psychology, 
suggests that rationalistic explanations must at least 
be taken into account. Nobody knows what pre- 
sentations may be in reserve, as it were, in his own 
mind —ready to be so intensified by some sudden shock 
as to be dominant for ever after. And in the matter 
of education his protest against the uniform treat- 
ment of divergent characters, provokes the reply 
that school teaching is not the only kind of edu- 
cation, and that, as Plato perhaps meant to hint in 
the famous myth which closes the Third Book of 
the “ Republic,” the child is really growing in secret, 
“underground,” all the time, and what is supposed 
to be his “ education” may, after all, be about him 
but asadream. If it is, nevertheless, real enough to 


By Charles F. D’Arey, B.D. 


check his originality in some directions, it may still 





the reader, however, besides the poems already 
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but to be drilled, and to some extent forcibly assimi- 
lated, in order to make society workable at all. 

Mr. Kelly’s book is couched in that direct and 
downright language of which America has the 
monopoly—perhaps she will some day produce a 
Hobbes—and is a praiseworthy attempt to apply 
first principles to the problems of American politics. 
Mr. Henry George has related that Prof. Youmans 
(a fervent Herbert-Spencerian) was once discussing 
municipal corruption with him, and could suggest 
no remedy but to wait for the evolution of a new 
kind of ward politician, say fifty centuries hence. 
Mr. Kelly, however (like Mr. Bradford), tempers 
evolution by free-will. The faculty of choice, he 
holds, has been acquired by man—at least by some 
men—and man is not now the mere creature of con- 
ditions, but in part their maker too, His present 
business is to organise society so as to improve its 
conditions, to study social problems, and to use the 
facilities of association given by the Churches to 
that end. It is rather a sharp descent from the 
philosophical heights of the early chapters to the 
struggle against Tammany and the very amateurish 
politics at the end of the book. A simpler apparatus 
of attack would have sufficed. 

The next two books are on different lines. Pro- 
fessor Watson's is a forcible statement of the case 
against the leading Hedonistic philosophers. Having 
a certain sympathy with some of them, we see many 
points in his exposition at which we cancarp. A 
much better case could be made out for the Cyrenaics 
by a little quotation from Pater’s “ Essays” or 
“Marius the Epicurean”; one is rather tired of 
hearing that Hobbes neglected the historical method ; 
and there are two of Locke’s contributions to ethical 
theory that never get fair notice. The really opera- 
tive motive to action, as Locke points out, is not 
desire for pleasure, but aversion from pain ; it is the 
uneasiness of desire that really moves the man ; and 
Locke’s discovery of the power, nevertheless, to 
“suspend the prosecution of a desire till he see if 
the object of it be a necessary part of his happiness,” 
in which Locke finds human freedom, is surely the 
germ of that theory of a rational self constituting 
its own ethical ends which Professor Watson pre- 
sumably believes in. But Professor Watson does 
not notice the first of these positions and gives but 
a curt dismissal to the second. And where is Paley ? 
Professor Watson's own views are apt to come out 
clearly—and dogmatically—at the close of each 
chapter ; which may be good for morals, but is not 
philosophising. 

As a popularisation—clear, simple, vigorous—of 
what may be called the Neo-Scoto-Kantian ethic 
tempered by theology, Mr. D’Arcy’s book is excel- 
lent. We close it feeling that it is distinctly bracing 
and remarkably lucid, neither of which attributes 
are usually inherent in modern ethical works. We 
confess we do not know what his readers, who pre- 
sumably will be largely young students, will make 
either of his doctrine of relations or of the transition 
from the Personal Self to the Personal Deity in the 
second chapter. Of course, after learning something 
of Kant and of T. H. Green, all this is simple enough, 
though in the lucid explanation here given the pro- 
cess shows all its weak points. Then, we confess, 
we doubt if his rehabilitation of the teleological, 
cosmological, and ontological arguments for a Deity, 
which were demolished by Kant, would convince 
anyone who was not already convinced ; and weak 
arguments are the worst possible defences, because 
they invite attack. But granting Mr. D'Arcy’s 
premisses, or most of them, he has produced a 
serviceable and, what is more, a stimulating, manual 
with a number of happy illustrations and some 
interesting and detailed examination of various 
problems, of a kind that students are not too 
familiar with. We have called it a popularisation, 
but the latter part of it in especial shows a good 
deal of originality in the application of his principles 
to the detail of moral life. 

These books, in short, are all written for edifica- 





tion; they are not purely scientific: they are all 
more or less protreptic to virtue. Perhaps ethical 
books ought to be so. At any rate, we hope they 
may reach a wider public through the pulpit. 





FICTION, 
ADAM JOHNSTONE’s Son. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Maemillan & Co. 
Pau. Hernsitus. A Study from Life. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Hapsrra. A Turkish Love-Story. By “ Adalet.” 
Edward Arnold. 


Mr. MARION CRAWFORD keeps studiously clear of 
the problem-novel, but in “ Adam Johnstone’s Son” 
he faintly suggests that if he chose to enter into 
competition with the herd of problem-writers he 
could hold his own with the best of them. Indeed, 
Wwe may go so far as to say that it is a problem, 
rather than a plot, which he presents to his readers 
in ‘Adam Johnstone’s Son.” A man and woman 
have been married for love in early youth, and then 
the woman, for a sufficient reason, has divorced the 
man, though still loving him. In due time, both 
have married again, and one has had a son, the 
other a daughter. Is it proper that the two young 
people should marry each other? Here,in a nut- 
shell, is the problem handled by Mr. Crawford in 
“ Adam Johnstone’s Son.” It is needless to say that 
it is handled with great skill and striking delicacy. 
Mr. Crawford is never didactic. He leaves the 
characters of his stories to point their own morals, 
and they always do it unobtrusively. He has, 
moreover, a great liking for introducing his readers 
to the society of pleasant people, and in this book 
they are all pleasant and well-bred, not even 
excluding the wicked Sir Adam, who treated his 
first wife so badly, but who loved her in his heart 
even whilst he was being guilty of the worst mis- 
conduct. As for the young people, the hero and 
heroine, they enlist our sympathy from the first, 
and we tremble at the thought that their happiness 
may be overshadowed by the dark chapter in their 
parents’ lives. Happily, Mr. Crawford, in this story, 
is not in his tragical mood, and he spares our 
feelings. “Adam Johnstone’s Son” is slight com- 
pared with most of Mr. Crawford's tales, but it is a 
book to be enjoyed by everybody. 

We have no desire to underrate the literary skill 
and distinct analytical faculty possessed by the author 
of “Paul Heinsius”’; but we confess that we wish 
that she had devoted her very considerable faculties 
to a more pleasing task than that of writing this 


London: 
By Cora Lyster. 
London : 


story. It is a disagreeable story, and, to tell the 
truth, it is disagreeably told. It does not boast of 
a plot. It is the mere recital of an episode in the 


life of an obscure German clerk. It is not, we think, 
an episode that should ever have been related to the 
public at large. It begins with a situation that is 
unpleasant, and leads to a dénouement that is more 
unpleasant still. That it is powerful as a character- 
study we do not deny, but there are some characters 
that are hardly worth studying, and undoubtedly 
there are some incidents which, even in these days 
of analytical fiction, are best left alone. We hope 
that when next the author of “ Paul Heinsius” 
appears before the public she will have to tell us a 
story that can be read without causing a spasm of 
nausea. 

A publisher’s note prefixed to “ Hadjira” states 
explicitly that the book is the original work of a 
young Turkish lady, written by her in English, and 
unaltered from her original text. We must assume 
that Mr. Arnold, in making this declaration, has not 
been lending himself, as publishers have done in the 
past, to a mere literary mystification, but has been 
making a plain statement of fact. If that be the 
case, “ Hadjira” is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable works of fiction issued from 
the press for a long time past. The Turk is too 
much with us nowadays; but the Turk we know is 
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the fiend who sits plotting murder and outrage in 
the Yildiz Kiosk, and whose continued presence upon 
the earth degrades the whole human race. In 
“Hadjira” we are introduced to Turks of quite a 
different species—men and women who, both in their 
faults and in their virtues, are just the same as other 
human beings. The story is necessarily one of harem- 
life, for outside the harem women have practically 
no existence in Turkey. To the outsider, the word 
harem is synonymous with a life of sensual indul- 
gence, and the delusion has been fostered by writers 
and artists without end. As a matter of fact, the 
“harem” is nothing more than the home of the Turk, 
and it may be as much an abode of “plain living 
and high thinking” as the cottage of Wordsworth 
was, though, on the other hand, it may be also the 
kind of place sung by Byron and painted by Gérome. 
In “ Hadjira” we see the inner life of a distinguished 
Turkish family, and we can observe both the lights 
and the shades of the social system under which the 
family lives. The head of the household is Nas- 
rullah Pasha, and, Turk though he be, he is an 
unmistakable gentleman. His family treat him with 
profound respect, and his will is law in the house- 
hold ; always except when it happens to come into 
collision with that of his wife Hanem Effendi. So 
far as the very vivid sketch which is given in 
these pages enables us to judge, the pasha has no 
other wife; and though there are slaves in abundance 
in the harem, as well as in the selamlik, they seem 
to be rather in the nature of friends and domestic 
servants than to fill any other capacity. But 
Nasrullah’s wife is a host in herself, and it is in 
the sketch of her character that the author of 
“ Hadjira” has shown most power. Unlike the 
English home, the harem is a kingdom in itself, 
wherein the law of the master, or his deputy, the 
chief wife, is at all times supreme. The wife of 
Nasrullah Khan is a thoroughly good woman, 
according to her own standard of goodness. She 
rules over her children, her dependents, and her 
slaves with a kindness which is unfailing, so long 
as her imperious will is not crossed; but to anyone 
who deliberately offends her she is implacable. 
Against such she is ready to use the extreme 
power she possesses, even to the point of visiting 
the offender with death. We do not know that 
the real evil of the harem system could have been 
set before us more forcibly than it is in the 
chapter in which we see Nasrullah Pasha smug- 
gling the heroine of the story out of his house 
at the dead of night in order to save her from the 
terrible vengeance of his wife. Until that incident 
occurs, the story reads like that of an English home. 
Gentleness, gaiety, and affection seem to characterise 
all the occupants of the harem. But when the girl 
Hadjira has unwittingly won the love of Nasrullah’s 
favourite son, and in doing so has incurred the 
wrath of Nasrullah’s wife, all is changed, and we 
realise the difference between the domestic rule of 
the Turk and the Christian. We are not going to 
analyse the plot, which turns wholly upon the love 
of Nasrullah’s son for the unfortunate Hadjira. 
Even if we were to regard the book as an ordinary 
novel we could commend it heartily, for there is 
real power in the simplicity with which the tale 
is told; but its great value lies in the fact that 
it reveals to us a hidden world, and does so 
with manifest fidelity. The Englishman who, in 
the course of a summer holiday, is rowed up the 
Bosphorus from the Golden Horn to Therapia passes 
the windows of a hundred different harems, and 
wonders vaguely what manner of life it is that is 
being led behind the wooden lattice of each. If he 
chose, he could speak to the inmates, and could 
hear their voices if they thought fit to reply; but, 
although so near, the gulf that separates him from 
them is impassable. It is because “ Hadjira” bridges 
this gulf that we regard it as having so real a value. 
Unquestionably it shows that there is a Turkey 
the existence of which the stranger has scarcely 
dreamt of. The author of this book, Turk though 








she be, is manifestly endowed with the instincts of a 
woman of refinement and culture; and the men and 
women she paints for us are, for the most part, 
gentlemen and gentlewomen. Reading the story, 
we begin to entertain some faint hope that, after all, 
beneath the rotten shell of Mussulman misrule we 
may find a nation not absolutely corrupt, nor wholly 
given over to evil. But the reader must learn for 
himself the lessons which this remarkable and 
fascinating story teaches. 


MORE MAY MAGAZINES, 


Tue National Review succeeds this month in being 
distinctly amusing as well as instructive. This is 
doubtless the intention of the editor; but it is not 
the intention, for instance, of M. Francois Deloncle, 
who writes in French on “ France and Egypt,” and 
concludes in favour of an immediate arrangement 
for the neutralisation of that country and the whole 
Nile Valley on the lines of the Convention of 1889, 
We read that Arabi’s rebellion was due to the 
Soudanese elements in the Egyptian army stirred up 
by dexterous British agents; that we cut off the 
Soudan from Egypt to secure it for ourselves, let it 
“stew in its own juice” to make it an undesir- 
able possession for another Power, encouraged the 
formation of the Congo State and the occupation 
of Massowah to keep out France, then went to 
Zanzibar to keep out Germany—and as we read 
we wonder if anybody ever suspected our much- 
abused Foreign Office of being so clever before. 
Then we reflect that we talk of Russia habitually 
in this strain, and are humbled. Sir George 
Clarke’s careful study of the problem of an 
invasion of England leads to a reassuring and 
apparently impregnable conclusion. Mr. Traill’s 
eulogy on Lord Salisbury frankly acknowledges 
his failure on the Armenian Question, but dwells 
on his effective conduct of the Venezuelan ne- 
gotiation, and affirms that the prompt equip- 
ment of the Flying Squadron last January shows 
him to have been truly in sympathy with the 
British people. We may note also Sir C. Tupper’s 
careful presentation of the Manitoba school problem, 
but he does not explain how the remedial Act 
is to be in force; Mr. A. J. Butler's reproof of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy for “decadence” (Mr. Butler, 
by the way, puts in a good word for the due 
recognition of the country parson as a moral 
force, and a force which others besides decadents 
overlook); and Miss Mary Kingsley’s description of 
her ascent of the Peak of Cameroons—an achievement 
second only to her journey through cannibal coun- 
tries. And nobody ought to pass the most lively 
and amusing financial article of the day — Mr. 
W. R. Lawson on “ Kaffir Finance,’ a phenomenon 
which .is at least,well worth study as the South Sea 
Bubble, and is even more varied in interest. 
Cosmopolis is full of rumours of war. Mr. Henry 
Norman’s political chronicle—which, by the way, 
contains one of the most striking sketches of Lord 
Salisbury that we have ever seen—is remarkably 
gloomy and alarmist ; and Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
finds the only security against a general conflict in 
the formation of syndicates of nations strong enough 
to avert an attack on any of them—in other words, 
in the revival of the Balance of Power. By the 
way, when Mr. Greenwood says that commerce 
is a force largely making for war at present, he 
forgets that the chatter about new markets is not 
begun by commercial people—they only echo it. 
Colonial enthusiasts and militarists have discovered 
potentialities of commerce in Central Africa and 
elsewhere—wherein commercial men do not follow 
them in practice—and are determined to force their 
theories on their nations; and their Govern- 
ments have found it convenient to take them up. 
“Ignotissimus " protests against the assertion 
that Alsace is acquiescing in her Germanisation, 
and M. de Pressensé condemns our Soudan ad- 
venture; while “Ignotus,” the German chronicler, 
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welcomes us back into the Triple Alliance—a 
very unstable bond, as Mr. Norman _ shows. 
There is plenty of literature, too—an attractive 
little story by Maarten Maartens; Mr. Colvin’s 
explanation of the course Mr. Stevenson's last work 
was intended to take; a one-act drama by Hermann 
Sudermann; and much besides. It is a good 
number, which it will take the best part of the 
month duly to digest. 

The Westminster Review devotes its first two 
articles to the victory of the advocates of the 
Sunday opening of museums. Mr. Stoddard Dewey 
gives an historical sketch of the progress of the 
question; while letters are given from various 
prominent advocates of the change, including the 
Bishop of Winchester, Canon Barnett, and Mr. 
G. J. Holyoake. There is some valuable informa- 
tion in Mr. Newton's vindication of the existing 
state of Queensland. The review of contemporary 
literature has always been a valuable feature of the 
Westminster, and it seems as able as formerly, but 
less closely packed. 

Chapinan’s Magazine of Fiction, which commenced 
its second year of life with this month, has been 
remarkably successful in providing abundant and 
varied fare by well-known writers, as well as in 
introducing new talent to the public notice. The 
magazine is now somewhat enlarged, and the present 
number, besides an instalment of a serial by John 
Oliver Hobbes, contains short stories by Henry 
James, Violet Hunt, W. L. Alden, and other well- 
known writers. 

The Practitioner (edited by Mr. Malcolm Morris, 
and published at La Belle Sauvage) takes the form 
this month of an illustrated Jenner Centenary 
number. Jenner himself comes in for multiform 
eulogy; and there are, in addition to the usual 
articles, communications by Dr. S. Monckton Cope- 
man on “Small-Pox and Vaccinia,” by Dr. J. B. 
Buist on “ Natural and Cultivated Vaccine,” by Dr. 
Colecott Fox on “ The Accidents of Vaccination,” and 
by Dr. Edward Seaton and Dr. E. T. Edwardes on 
the legislative and statistical aspects of the subject. 
Dr. Fox's remarks, especially upon “ diseases, chiefly 
of a septic nature, which find a nidus in the wounds” 
after vaccination, and “ diseases inoculated with 
vaccinia at the time of the operation,” will excite 
general and anxious interest. His reminder of the 
necessity of antiseptic precautions, and his insist- 
ence that “the inoculation having been compulsorily 
carried out by State authorities the latter are not 
quit of their responsibility until the operation has 
been conducted to its close,” will certainly commend 
themselves to the layman, and we are glad to see 
that they are fully endorsed by the editor of this 
admirable journal. 


ROME AND POMPEII. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL RAMBLES. my BO mye Boissier, Translated by D. 
Havelock Fisher. ndon: T. Fisher Unwin. 


M. Gaston Borssrer’s “Archxological Rambles” treat 
principally of the Forum, the Palatine, and the Catacombs at 
Rome, and Hadrian’s Villa, Ostia, and Pompeii. The work is 
the outcome of the author's critical survey of the wonderful 
discoveries made in recent years by the excavations of such 
eminent archeologists as Signor Rosa, Signor Fiorelli, and 
others, These discoveries, so minutely described in these 
pages, command much more than a mere antiquarian interest, 
ringing as they do so much new and clear light to the 
obseurities of Roman mythology and history, to the customs of 
the early Christian Church at Rome and its relationship to the 
Roman State, to the influence and character of Greek art in 
Italy, to the standard of morality under the Empire, and to the 
literature not merely of ancient Paganism but of the early 
Christian writers, such as Pradentius and Tertullian. 

When Lord Byron sang of Rome as “ths Niobe of Nations,” 
he little dreamed that far beneath the surface of the city soil 
lay so many stony limbs of the “Crownless Queen” which 
recent excavations have brought to light. The Forum of 
ancient Rome, now laid bare, reveals the remains of “ The 
Temple of Vesta,” where “ the sacred fire” was kept burning, 
and of the aljoining dwelling of the Vestal Virgins, the 
Temple of Castor, called by Cicero “the most illustrious of 
monuments—the witness of all the political life of the Romans,” 





and the Roman Treasury. On the Palatine Hill, amongst 
other valuable discoveries, may be counted those of the Temple 
of Japiter Stator, the remains of the walls of regal Rome, and 
of the palaces of the Cwsars. Under the ruins of imperial 
palaces some private houses of an anterior date have been 
revealed. “There is one,” writes M. Boissier, “ especially 
ealled ‘The Baths of Livia,” of which some chambers still 
remain in a sufficiently good state of preservation, with a whole 
set of ornaments at onca sober and elegant.” In fact, the 
archeological excavations of Rome have in a very considerable 
degree done for the history of the Roman people what geology 
in its most advanced findings has done for the history of the 
earth, We have in exeavated Rome “its entire history” 
written on stone from the time when the oxen of the Arcadian 
Wanderer came to repose there down to that when the African 
and Oriental dynasty of Severus settled upon it, whence each 
century has left its memento. 

It is in truth a curious revelation that the legendary lore of 
ancient Rome, derided and denounced a3 “ fables ” and “ myth” 
by Niebuhr and other destructive critical historians, but happily 
in many points successfully championed and vindicated b 
Professor Mommsen, should now find such eloquent though 
silent witnesses to its veracity in the excavated remains of the 
ancient Capitol of the World. It is clear that amongst other 
monuments of their past the Romans preserved with loving 
eare the humble home of their founder Romulus on the Palatine, 
proud as they were of their lowly origin as of their mighty and 
matchless achievements. We must draw attention to the sin- 
gularly attractive and useful chapters on Hadrian’s Villa, the 
episode on Pagan Vestals and Christian Nuns, the origin and 
the uses of the Catacombs, and the recent discoveries at 
Pompeii. It is to be regretted that so charming and valuable 
a work should be occasionally marred by misprints in Latin and 


English words. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir the truth must be spoken, Mr. Leask’s monograph in the 
Famous Scots Series on “ Haugh Miller” is open in a marked 
degree to the charge of dulness. This is the more disappointing 
since it is obvious that the writer has laboured in a conscientious, 
uninspired fashion to do justice to an attractive personality ; but 
all the same, he has not produced a real portrait of the scholarly 
stonemason either in his strength or in his weakness. There is 
no good biography of Hugh Miller in existence, and yet there 
are materials enough ready to the hand of any man who knows 
how to handle them, and some of the best of them, as all the 
world knows, are of an intimate autobiographical kind. “ My 
Schools and Schoolmasters,” to take but one instance, is a rich 

uarry from which hewn, if not polished, stones stand ready to be 
) smn and in “ First Impressions of England and its People ” 
there are artless self-revelations of the utmost value, It seems 
from a statement made to Mr. Leask by Hugh Miller’s surviving 
daughter that family letters and other materials for a projected 
biography were sent, years ago, to Australia, and somehow have 
been lost. Therefore the conjecture hazarded at the outset of 
this book is probably correct—the authoritative biography will 
never be written, though we hope some worthy artistic portraiture 
of the man may even yet be attempted. eanwhile, this little 
book can only be accepted as a sorry makeshift, for though facts 
are stated and conclusions are drawn in its pages, the style is as 
dry as the sands of Sahara. The — of interpretation 
is to seek in the volume, and the salient incidents in 
life and character are hopelessly encumbered sometimes by 
the trivial but more often by the commonplace. Hugh Miller 
was born in Cromarty in 1802, and, after a long battle for bread 
at the point of the pen, died, in 1856, in Edinburgh—baffled, 
overworked, depressed—by his own hand. One of the best 
passages in this little book is a long letter from Sir Archibald 
Geikie, who wrote as late as last December of his long-lost 
friend. Miller, declares Sir Archibald, lacked the habit of 
patient and detailed investigation in departments of science 
that did not interest him, and he was not in any sense a trained 
geologist. He cannot, moreover, be called a_palzontologist, 
even though he occupied himself all through his career with 
fossils. Comparative anatomy was a science with which he did 
not intermeddle, and the limitations of his knowledge in this 
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and other directions is obvious. There is much trath in Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s assertion that Hugh Miller was a poetic 
student of the geological aspect of Nature, and that his contri- 
butions to the stock of scientific knowledge were much less 
important than the influence which his writings exerted towards 
a quickened appreciation throughout the English-speaking 
world of the wonders of geology. Professor Masson once 
declared that what Goethe termed the demoniac element seemed 
to him more present in Hugh Miller than in almost any other 
man whom he encountered. ‘ He walked about in Edinburgh a 
mysterious mass of force, belonging to the Free Church, but 
belonging to it in his own way. Still the Cromarty stone- 
mason at heart, and with no sense that a editing was 
any great promotion for him, he probably carried in him a fund 
of recollections from his former life— recollections, say, of half 
the quarries in Scotland and of the Highland straths and glens 
—which he could not amalgamate with present circumstances 
or share with those amongst whom his lot was cast. Hence, 
probably, in part, his self-involved manner, his independence of 
society, the senso he left on all of a mind shut in and im- 
pervious.” The true Hugh Miller, adds Professor Masson, 
tlashed out better in his books, and sometimes even in his 
geological rambles. This monograph deals largely with the 
ecclesiastical aspects of Hugh Miller's career, a subject with 
which we dare not intermeddle in a sentence or two, however 
interesting it may be to readers across the Tweed. 

Switzerland in these last days has found a powerful rival in 
Norway, and every year, as June comes round, the Land of the 
Midnight Sun becomes to an ever-increasing crowd of tourists a 
place of pilgrimage. Mr. Bradshaw's book, “ Norway: Its 
Fjords and Fields,” is filled with exactly the kind of informa- 
tion most useful to strangers. The country possesses magnificent 
scenery, exhilarating air, an old-fashioned quaintness of social 
life, cheap hotels, and a delightful sense of remoteness from the 
fret and fever of ordinary city life. The people are, of course, 
not impeccable, but it would be difficult to find in any part 
of Europe more sterling honesty or more simple courtesy. 
Although Norway is making rapid strides as a happy hunting 
ground for tourists, there is no danger of its becoming overrun 
with visitors, at all events for a long time to come. People 
who go thither, especially if they wander off the beaten track, 
must be content with plain, wholesome fare, primitive hotels, 
and an entire absence of the garish delights of fashionable resorts. 
The mountains of Norway do not rise to the same altitude which 
those of Switzerland attain, but they look, Mr. Bradshaw 
thinks, not less imposing, since they rise straight from the 
actual sea-level, whilst the peaks follow each other in rapid 
succession, without the long intervening valleys common in 
Southern Europe. Norway is sometimes spoken of as the land 
of waterfalls, and many of its cascades are of exceptional 
beauty; but the chief attraction is the network of fjords which 
stretch far and wide, and, in many cases, through some of the 
grandest scenery in the world. Jaded people with worn nerves 
cannot do better in view of the holiday weeks of the coming 
summer—or even if they are content to look no further than 
Whitsuntide—than make up their minds to try Norway, since 
it is exactly the place where the tired and overworked can most 
quickly hope to recover strength and the lost zest of existence. 

Mr. Godfrey Leland—whom some people will recognise 
more swiftly as Hans Breitmann, of ballad renown—has just 
published another volume of “Legends of Florence,” gathered, 
as in the former case, for the most part from the lips of the 
populace. Long ago Mr. Leland was recognised as an authority 
on ancient Etruscan traditions, gypsy superstitions, and the 
weird romantic folklore of Northern Italy. Unlike many 
scholars, he is, in a genial and honourable sense, a man of the 
world; and, as he possesses tact as well as sympathy, he has 
not found it difficult to gain the confidence of the poor and 
nomadic classes of society, who are the chief custodians of the 
kind of legends and stories which abound in this book. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, Mr. Leland has allowed his imagination 
to take a few artistic liberties with these dramatic traditions. 
We are not surprised to find that he calls Washington Irving 
master, and we pay him no idle compliment when we add that 
he handles the treasures which he has won from the folklore of 
Italy with the skill and distinction of style which recalls the 
graceful imaginative methods of the first American who won for 
himself a European reputation purely as a man of letters. 

It is a strange, and, in many respects, a painful story which 
is told by “ Adeline, Countess Schimmelmann” in the pages of 
her artless autobiography. In early life the Countess, who is 
the daughter of a Holstein nobleman, attracted the notice of the 
Empress Augusta, and at the age of eighteen was appointed a 
maid-of-honour at the Court of Berlin. The Empress Augusta 
is described in these pages in an attractive light, not merely as 
a woman of great force of character and intellectual tastes, but 
of remarkable moral courage and dignified simplicity of character. 
The book is not chiefly concerned, however, with the affairs of 
the Imperial Court, but rather with the spiritual awakening of 
the Countess to the unredressed sorrows of the poor, and the 
service to which in consequence she felt herself summoned by an 
inward call. Her enthusiasm of humanity sent her forth as an 
evangelist to the rough fishermen on the shores of the Baltic 
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and to the Socialists in the slums of Berlin. The story of her 
work along the Baltic Coast is modestly told but most im. 
pressively, and it brought down upon her—through the wrath of 
the drink-sellers and the indignation of her own relatives, who 
regarded her as righteous overmuch—sufferings of a kind which, 
at first sight, seem almost incredible at this time of day. We 
must refer our readers to the book itself for details of the story 
as well as for an account of the work which this noble-minded 
woman is once more pursuing, on an even more extended scale, 
amongst the fisher-folk of Northern Europe. 

The remarks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon cocoa 
as the coming drink give a special interest to a book lately 
mblished by Messrs. Sampson Low, telling us “ all about it,” 

he use of cocoa dates from very early times, and its history is 
traced in this book. The very entertaining Ogilby (“ History 
of America,” 1671) and other authorities are used, and their 
illustrations reproduced. “In Cusco,” says Ogilby, “they 
offer’d daily a short-fleeced sheep to the sun in this manner: 
Making a great fire call’d vibba carrouca, the Priests threw the 
sheep and four baskets of cocoa into it.” 
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